





NUMBER SIX. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


Commencing in this number, the reader will find a romance of the 
very popular modern terrible school. In publishing it we defer our usuai 
} 


objection te blood and fury, as the tale, in all its horror, is but a feeble 


representation of the cruelties of the time, when men were executed by 
hundreds of thousands in the name of religion. The truth, as given in 
history, far exceeds the romance; and there is not an incident in the 
‘* Maestro del Campo,” which might not have occurred during thas fear- 
fully protracted reign of terror, the sixty years’ war in the Netherlands, 
which resulted at last ia the severance of the Hellands from a foreign 
yoke. +. 

In translating the work, the endeavor has been made to preserve the 


The 


task 1s nO easy one, to render such a romance into cold English, without 


t 
. 


spirit of the original, as far as itcan be dune in the English idiom. 
permitting sentences to creep in, which would rather weaken than in- 
crease the dramatic effect; and if there should be found passages which 
are liable to objection, the translator begs the forbearance of the sterner 
critic. The excellent mora! which the story teaches, in the depicture of 
the horrors of fanaticism and intolerance, would atone for many more 
ao ipl, A ago DE ‘ 
faults than ‘'our” vanity permits us to believe the translation possesses ; 
and the historical facts preserved, in the text, and in the notes added to 
tne American edition give the work no small claim to attention 

The spirited and characteristic engravings are from designs by an 
eminent Flemish artist, and need no recommendation from us to insure 


+f 


ni 


Pe) 


notice and approval. Every one of them we consider a study, eve 
the grouping of the figures and the general composition are alone con- 
sidered That these illustrations are procured at a heavy outlay of ex- 
pense, 1s apparent enough to every one ; and, on the whole, the publishers 


of the Dollar Magazine are confident that they have presented their 


readers, in this translation, something worthy of the character of their 
periodical. 

The publication of a tale in successive numbers is a departure from our 
general plan in this work ; but as there was no other way of giving the 
romance to our readers, we have thought that the departure from the 
rule would in this instance be not overlooked, but noticed and commend- 
ed. Care will be taken, as heretofore, to preserve a proper variety in 
the remaining pages of each number; and, as far as possible to accom- 
modate the tastes cf all readers. 

ee 

Osituary.—Under this head we are deeply pained to place the name 
of Joseph Perkins, Esq. who departed this life on the 27th April, in the 
o3d year of hisage. Though he had been some days ill, his family, even 
upon the day of his death, did not anticipate such a melancholy termi- 
nation to his disease, even at a distant day, much less that he would so 
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suddenly take leave of life; and he himself shared in this feeling of | 


confidence. Mr. Perkins has left a large and interesting family, who 
were attached to him with the devotion of a wife who never knew the 
meaning of unkindness from a husband, and withthe earnest love of chil- 
dren, the sure foundation of which was respect. 
their father for his love to them, and when their faculties were develop- 


ed under his liberal provision of instruction, and, better than all, his 


In infancy they loved 


personal attention to their mental and moral culture, thir affection grew 
as they learned to appreciate his performance of his paternal duties.— 
Fally do we sympathize with them in their bereavement. 


JUNE, 1842. 


ee 


ONE DOLLAR A-YEAR. 


Mr. Perkins was connected by blood and by marriage with a 
very large circle in this city; and his business relations brought him in 
personal contact with very many of our business men, while his profes- 
sion made him known, by name at least, in almost every part of the 
Union. He had for many years been known as among the most eminent 
letter and bank note engravers. Very recently the papers contained an 
announcement of a new and important discovery in his art, perfected by 
his ingenuity. Sadly will his kind familiar face, the index of his excel- 
lent heart, be missed amonxg his relatives and friends; and long will be 
remembered, by all who knew him, the amiable philanthropist who 
seemed unwilling to wound even those who injured him, by an act, a 
word, ora look. Peaceful and benevolent in his life, his memory steals 
over the mind of the writer of this notice, hke a kind vision not yet 
lost, for it seems impossible to realise now, that his gentle being ever 
was more than a spirit, scattering benevolent influences, felt only in their 
effects—unnoticed in their dispensation—for he was emphatically one 
who 

“‘ Did good by stealth and blushed to find it fame.” 


God is his Judge, and “ He is faithful and just.” To his hands we com- 
mit our departed friend. Requiescat in pace. 
a —— 


ALONZO DE ULLOA, 
EL MAESTRO DEL CAMPO. 


A ROMANCE: 
FELIX BORGAERTS, 


Translated from the Twelfth Autwerp Edition, 
BY Ht. HASTINGS WELD. 


BY 


CHAPTER I 
GHENT IN 1567. 


Our story opens at the close of the month of November. The bells, 
which take their tone of cheerfulness or gloom from the circumstances of 
the times, had just tolled mournfully the evening hour of six; and the 
shades of night collected as a funeral pall over the silent streets of the 
birth place of the Emperor Charles V.; giving them an aspect which 
befitted the melancholy situation of that great and unfortunate city. 
Like Tyre of old, Ghent, after having flourished three centuries by its 


commerce am! 


industry, was despoiled of its accustomed splendor and 
opulence; and but yesterday so animated in its business, so chivalric in 
its freedoum—seo brilliant and joyous on the days of its celebrated lite- 
rary conventions, it now groaned in servitude, and wasted in the occu- 
pation of an hostile garrison. 

No more of the glorious rivalry of aspirants for the palm of victory in 
literary contests—no more of the light of letters or the songs of poesy— 
no more of triumphal arches, and the days of féte! The scaffold, the 
gibbet, the executioner, and the instruments of torture had displaced the 
gentle accompaniments of refinement and peace. Days of incertitude 
were succeeded by long nights of anguish, the silence of which was bro- 
ken by the heavy measured tread of the Spanish patrol, by the sgngs and 
obscene refrains of the drunken soldiers of Ulloa, and by the cries of the 
women, and the aged whom necessity forced into the streets, to become 
the victims of the outrage and objects of the insult of the satellites of 
the ferocious Maestro del Campo. 

During the year which preceded thatin which occurred the tragical 
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THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


events we are about to recount, insurrection displayed in Ghent its blood- | of a distinguished personage. Upon the first floor extended an immense 


red banner, involving as its consequences vengeance and devastation. 
The populace with a mightincalculable, but apparently as blind and me- 
ghanical as th@hatchet of ‘the guillotine, rising but te slay, and then to 
repose upon the death of its victims—that populace had carried sacrile- 
gious hands into the very temples of the Saviour. They had polluted 
their sacred aisles, torn from their niches and trampled under foot the 
representations of Christ and his Saints, broken the altars, profaned the 
holy vessels, destroyed the cunning w erks of genius—opened the tombs 
and insulted the ashes of the dead. And inthe midst of this blind fury, 
which seemed to animate alike the nobility, the clergy, the citizen, and 
the mob, one daring cry drowned all others—‘‘ No more Spaniards a- 
mongus! Nomore proclamations! Liberty of conscience! Down 
with the Inquisition !”’ 

At this ominous demonstration Philip II, in consternation, committed 
the suppression of the insurrection to Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo.— 


He inturn deputed the charge of the city of Ghent to a man of a heart 


ef adamant, the inexorable Alonzo de Ulloa. Daring in their strength of 


wembers, the satellites of Ulloa confronted the great and turbulent popu- 
lace which had dared to cry, “‘No more Spaniards among us!’’—that 
populace celebrated for jealousy of its privileges, and of the charter 
which was the foundation of its liberties. ‘Silence! accursed heretics ! 
Silence, vile Lutherans! Under what charter do you, revolted slaves, 
elaim rights against the will of your masters? Your houses, your goods, 
your wives, your lives, are all at our mercy—not a tear—not a murmur! 
Miserable children of the devil—accursed heretics—bow and obey, as the 
consequences of your damnable rebellion!”’ 

Ia impunity reigned these pitiless despots, and Ghent was delivered 
without mercy to their hate and vengeance. The city was no less than 
a vast prison where executioners and victims lived under the same rocfs 
—these in tears, those in the madness of savage joy. The cries of the 
unfortunates echoed continually the anguish of those whose torture was 
the pastime of tyranny and fanaticism. The fright, which these cruel 
masters caused, froze all hearts and silenced all remonstrance and oppo- 
sition. The people whom despotism had hitherto found indomitable in 
resistance; whose fathers had so valiantly fought beneath the walls of 
Conrtrai, and defended their own against the invasion of the Emperor 
Frederic—the people whose resistless battle cry ‘‘ Flandre au Lion!” 
had so often struck terror into the hearts of their enemies, dared no 
honger to utter for a moment the most feeble murmur in the presence of 
their oppressors. Fear reigned in all hearts—all trembled and obeyed, 
and if perchance the depth of his woes drew the slightest complaint 
from any citizen, the foreign soldiers threatened to fire the houses which 
they had pillaged, and to destroy the very traces of that shelter which 
was but a mere shadow to them. 

There were still in that city some men whom all the violence of the 
Spaniards could not intimidate; who alone dared to show themselves 
men before the Maestro; who could sustain without trembling, his fero- 
eious presence, and protest with calmness and firmness against his 
tyranny and the crimes of his soldiers. These heroes were the magis- 
trates of Ghent—but what availed their resistance to the tyrant whom 
force protected, and all resistance against whem was frozen by terror 
into submission? The grandeur of soul of these venerable men was the 
ridicule of the soldiery ; their words were mocked—they were insulted in 
public in the presence of their fellow-citizens, and not a hand was 
raised to avenge the affront. Did they dare, those courageous defenders 
of the people to show a courage, and to assert a dignity which recalled 
the memory of an Aristides and a Cato, the ferocious Maestro menaced 
them with horrid imprecations, that what they opposed he would ac- 
¢omplish by force; and that in revenge for continued contumacy, he 
would give orders to his soldiers to put to the sword all citizens found in 
the streets after the evening hour of six. Such was the deplorable con- 

@ition of that city; such indeed was the position of all the Belgian 
towns, which, by rebellion, had incurred the consequences of the wrath 
ef Phillippe LL.; and therefore it was that when the bell announced the 
the hour of repose it knelled the departure of the slight feeling of safety 
with which the light of day still mocked the hopes of the dow n-trodden 


CHAPTER IL. 
DON HERNANDEZ. 
In a commanding position in Highgate, then one of the most impor- 
éant streets in Guent, stood a mansion whose lavish gothic ornaments, 


and sombre but elaborate arches and facades pronounced it the residence 


saloon, with elaborately carved wainscoating, on which from the joint at- 
tacks of smoke and time the color of ebony had succeeded that of ches- 
nut. The dozen portraits which ornamented the walls, here a barbed 
warrior with lance in rest, and eyes fixed on the spectator, there a pacific 
grandee, or ancient Donna, in immense ruffs, showed the spectator at a 
glance that the dwelling was that of a noble Spaniard. 

«-Don Hernandez, who with his pious spouse Margarita, and his only 
daughter, the beautiful Maria, inhabited the mansion, was descended 
from one of the most ancient and honorable houses in the kingdom of 
Arragon. While yet young, he had experienced reverses which despoiled 
him of the ample fortune inherited from his ancestors. Supporting his 
misfortunes with calm resignation, he cast about him for the means of 
preserving his family from the miseries of poverty. Preferring the hopes 
which industry offered promptly to repair his shattered fortunes, and quit- 
ting Spain, he fixed his abode in Antwerp, where he forgot his vain and 
troublesome titles, and practically disdained the pitiful prejudice which 
forbids the noble, under pain of losing caste, from taking part in com- 
mercial negociations. He took part with an activity guided by prudence 
in the brilliant speculations which, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury raised the city of Antwerp to the highest degree of prosperity. 
Heaven early blessed his courageous efforts; a few years of sojeurn in 
the Corinth of Belgium, (asjthe writers of that period styled the city of 
Antwerp) sufficed to place him in possession of a fortune more brilliant 
than what he had lost. 

He then renounced commerce, quitted the bustling theatre of commer- 
cial fhovements, and selected the city of Ghent as the place in which he 
would spend the remainder of his days. The beneficence of his heart 
secured him the affection of his new fellow-citizens, and the blessings of 
the poor, to whose needs he consecrated a great portion of his riches. 
His wife, and his daughter Maria, whom alone of all his children Provi- 
dence had spared, followed his example and their own beneficent incli- 
nations, in devotion the most touching to the solace of the unfortunate. 
The miserable never in vain addressed Maria, whom they called their 
young mother, and who knew no greater happiness than in drying the 
tears of the afflicted. 

When the political troubles of the period broke out, Don Hernandez, 
united for many years in bonds of friendship the most intimate with the 
Comte d’Egmont, adopted the same principles that distinguished his 
friend. Though Spanish, Don Hernandez could not endure the despo- 
tism which the Court of Madrid exercised and wished to maintain in 
Flanders. He desired, earnestly, for all men, liberty of speech and 
of conscience, and vehemently condemned the absurd and sanguinary 
edicts of Philippe II. He took no active part in the insurrection, but, 
known to entertain opinions stigmatized as heretical, he had incurred 
the hate of the partizans of Spanish power; and when Alonzo Ulloa, 
and his merciless companion, the Inquisitor Roberto, arrived in Ghent, 
Don Hernandez was proscribed, with many others, as being among the 
concealed movers of the insurrection which afflicted that city in 1566 
Ignorant of that infamous charge, and absorbed in the misfortunes of the 
unfortunates who surrounded him, Hernandez dreamed not that the blow 
of tyranny could at any moment fall upon himself. 

At the hour our story opens, seated in presence of his wife and daugh- 
ter, the old man appeared plunged in profound and melancholy medita- 
tion. His fine head, covered with snow white hair, was bowed upon 
his bosom, his crossed hands rested motionless upon his knees. His 
mood, which he had for a long time preserved, was well comprehended 
by the good Margarita, who seated at his elbow, dropped one after one 
through her fingers the beads of a small rosary which it was the custom 
of that epoch for ladies to wear at the side. She was aware that her 
husband was anew the prey of the melancholy presentiments which sel- 
dom left him, and which pressed upon his spirit with fearful weight 
when his family assembled abeut the evening fire. She regarded him 
earnestly and tenderly a moment, placed her hands upon his, and be- 
sought him no more to give way to the gloomy forebodings which grew 
upon him, but to have confidence in Heaven, and hope in a future more 
happy. 

“Hope, my dear Margarita,” answered the husband, shaking his head 


—‘‘hope in a happy future! Oh, No!—no more hope. Believe me, 
the prediction of the Prince William is about to be accomplished—that 


we shall never more see our illustrious friend, the generous Egmont, who, 




















as the reward $f the services he has rendered Philippe, will soon carry 
his head to the scaffold !”’ 


ve Holy Virgin : 
Don Hernandez!” 


‘* It will too soon be realized,” he replied, lowering his voice mourn- 


What say you?) The idea is impossible—frightful, | 


fully as the tears gathered in his eyes. 


‘* Strike the Comte d’Egmont!”’ cried the wife with earnest horror— 
“that can never be. The people will never suffer it—the Duke of Alva 
dare not—no, no, my friend, he dare not, dare not do it!” 

‘Dare not, say you, Margarita! In the four | 


months that he has governed this unfortunate country, have you known 


Is he not absolute? 


a single instance when his will has been interrupted by mercy, by policy, 


or by fear? Can a soul among the pepulation of our villages shake off 


The 


Has he not dared already to arrest the Count in 


t 


for an instant, the terror into which he has plunged them all? 
Duke will not dare! 
the midst of Brussels; to conduct him hither: to imprison him in the | 
citadel—to retain him already two months a prisoner, and to load those 

hands with chains which have twice saved his country! Has he not 
dared to interrogate him as a criminal before those two atrocious 
men who preside over the infamous tribunal whieh the wounded 
people have justly named the of Blood !* 
Deirio interrogating the conquerer at Gravelines and at St. Quen- 
tin! 


Council A Vargas, a 
You will see, my good Margareta, that these miserables will 
condemn him, they will make crimes of his most innocent deeds, and 
treason of his services to the throne 


and tothe state. Yes, yes—they 


will condemn him to the scaffold!” As Hernandez pronounced these 
last words his voice stifled with emotion, and his humid eyes sparkled 
with the indignation of despair. 

‘‘ Dismiss, stillpthis cruel impression, my husband. If the Duke, if 
the judges, if all men are without pity for the unfurtunate Egmont—he 
willstill find grace and clemency from the sovereign from whom he has 
received such constant proofs of esteem and fi iendship.’’t 

‘‘ Grace and clemency, Margarita! These words are on the lips of the 
unfortunate who are torn on the rack, or devoured by the flames—but 
are not in the mouths or the hearts of their judges and executioners.— 
How can we hope for Egmont, any pity on the part of Philippe and his 
ministers, when there are none to intercede, and all hearts are so frozen 
with fright that the son dare not detach from the gibbet the corse of his 
father—when one sees weeping in mute, coward fear, the whole gene- 
rous population of this city, once 
No! ne!” 


“all is finished, and the Comte d’Egmont will never more return 


: 


animated with a courage so energetic ? 


the old man repeated, in accents of grief the most profeund, 


to us!” 
4 Again his head fell upon his breast, and he abandoned himself to his 
gloomy reveries, picturing in silent despair the darkest images of woe in 
a lowering future. His wife attempted no more language of consolation ; 
for the justice of his predictions struck her with a fearful force, though 


she had kindly scught to conceal her conviction. She raised her eyes to 





‘Nore sy tHe Transiator.—When Philip Il. succeeded his father Charles 
V., Emperor of Germany, (whose resignation and retirement form so eloquent 
an episode in history,) Ferdinand Alvarez of Toledo, Duke of Alva, was ap- 
pointed to the supreme command of the army. It was at the advice of Alva that 
Philippe undertook the subjugation of the revolted Netherlands by severity and 
Al- 
most immediately upon his arrival in Flanders he established the “Council of 
Blood,” at the head of which he placed his confidant, Juan de Vargas. This 
tribunal condemned alike the living and the dead, where there was property to 


tyranny ; and to the counsellor of this policy was entrusted its execution. 


confiscate—the present and the absent were proceeded against, and denounced, 
and the first tidings which many unfortunates received of their trial, was their 
condemnation. Opinions political and religious, suspicions the most vague, and 
accusations the most groundless formed the base of condemnations of unheard 
parties. Over 100,000 of the Netherlanders were driven by fear into exile, and 
in his seven years tyranny, Alvarez himself boasted that he had caused the ex- 
ecution of eighteen thousand persons! All this barbarity did not subdue the 
Netherlands—milder measures were tried when too late—a war grew out of the 
Duke of Alva’s cruelty, which lasted sixty-eight years, cost 800 millions of dol- 
lars, and finally resulted in the loss, to Spain, of seven of its finest provinces in 
the Low Countries. We have abridged these statements from the Cyclopedia 
to show the reader that bloody as the romance may seem, the reality even ex- 
ceeded it in horror. 

1 Egmont was executed, with Count Horn, by Alva’s orders, though he twice 
wrote to his sovereign to deny all the charges against him. The clemency 
Philippe showed was manifested in his remarks upon the execution: “ he had 
caused those two heads to fall, because a pair of such salmon heads was worth 
a thousand frogs !"—TRansLaTor. 
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heaven, and in a low voice made a fervent prayer, imploring for the ux 
fortunate Lamoral, Count of Egmont, the protection of our Lady of the 





Seven Weepers. 
CHAPTER III. 
TWO CORSES. 

The ill success of the good Margarita in her efforts to dissipate the 
melancholy of her father, did not discourage the daughter, who was seat~ 
ed at a little table behind her parents working a piece of embroidery ia 
and gold, which a pious vow of her mother had destined for the 


shrine of the Madonna to whom she paid such sincere and pious deve 


silver 
tion. One means only she knew was left, but that had never failed, and 
stealing noiseless to the wainscoat, that its first sound might surprise her 
parent, she took down the pretty mandolin, inwrought with pearl, a dele 
cate ornament which gave the very,instrument an air of beautiful ce 
quetry. It did not require the young virtuoso an instant to select from 


her charming collection of romances the very one which was apposite te 
her father’s melancholy ; and the pretty musician rejoiced in anticipation 
of the success which she promised herself—and she found in this reme 
It was her favorite 
It was that 
which Don Juan sang each evening with her—Don Juan, a noble young 


dy for her father’s grief her own delight and solace. 


romance—she knew it so well by heart as well as by rote. 


Spaniard, with hair like jet—an eye like the eagle’s—a voice to win @ 
maiden’s heart—Don Juan, until whose coming the hours moved om 
leaden wings. ‘ He will soon be here,” she said to herself as she stoke 
a glance at the horologe in the corner of the saloon—“ and he shall re 
peat it—he sings so charmingly, my own Don Juan !” 

It was a faverite with Margaret of Austria—and breathed the spirit of 
the lyrical romances of that era—slow, melodious, plaintive and natural. 
To execute the music which the author had conceived, the performer 
No writen notes 
1 the chant should 


receive: the heart alone could direct the movement of the music; the 


must feel the sentiment which inspired the writer. 


could indicate the time or the inflexions of voice whic! 


heart alone prompt the undulations of the voice—now strong and anima- 
ted—-now sweet and touching. A thousand times she had repeated it, 
but never with so much feeling as she at this moment approached it, for 
she dearly loved her father, and was never happier than when she could 
win him from his grief—and she wished to put her whole soul in the con- 
Beautiful Maria! 

! 


the dreams of a Raphl were not more lovely! 


solatory chant. The celestial visions which visited 

Trembling with inspiration she touched the chords and then com- 
menced in a sweet voice—the sentiment an invocation ef joy, as the 
minister of kind heaven to the grief-oppressed heart. She could net for 
bear a stolen glance at her father, she saw that his attention was caught 
—that a faint smile of relief was stealing over his beloved features— 
again and with more confidence she sang the strain. Father and mother 
were won, the one from his reverie, the other from her prayers, and the 
little party seemed for the moment as if happiness had never ‘eft thers. 
As Maria proceeded she hurried modestly over the verses which em- 
bodied the sentiment never forgotten in the chants of that age, and as 
little neglected in the present ; and her father smiled at her natural ce 
quetry, and the charming modesty which sent the carnation to her cheeks 
She 
ended as all romances should, in the bliss of the lovers. 


as his regards fell upon her. hesitated at the last verse, which 
= Nay do net 
put aside your mandolin,” he said, “finish the song you like so well.” 
Maria complied, and her radiant face showed the delight she felt at an 
swering the desire of her father; and at the close she executed a rites 
nella, light, brilliant, animated, as if, not content with having dispelled 
his sadness merely, she would communicate to him all the joy she her- 
self felt at the moment. 


Suddenly her hand trembled upon her instrument, and her heart beat 
quick with fear. Hernandez instantly turned to the door of the saloem 
a stare of indignation, and placed his hand upon the hilt of his sword, 
despite the entreaties of his wife who besought him to maintain his 
calmness. Cries of ‘‘ Blood!’ and frightful blasphemies succeeded from 
without to the melody of the tender romance—like the shouts of de- 
mons—a horrible echo to the gentle accents of the angel of consolation. 
‘‘ Death to the rebels! Death to the heretics! 


Fianders! To the scaffold with the miscreants ! 


To us the women of 
A halter for the Lies 
Death te 


| of Flanders—we will drag him to Spain at our horses’ heels ! 


the rebels !”’ 




































































































































































































































These cries, at first distant and confused, soon came with fearful dis- 
tinctness from the foot of the flight of stairs which led to the saloon— 
and heavy steps were soon heard hurrying up the ascent. Maria, cling- 
ing to her mother, joined entreaties with the aged Donna, that Hernan- 
dez would fly the apartment with them, and avoid the presence of the 
wretches who were about to throw themselves into it. 

“ Holy Virgin of the Seven Weepers !’ cried the affrighted mother, 
raising her thin and trembling hands towards the Madonna, before 
which burned a consecrated taper—*‘ Protectress of the afflicted, come 
to our succor !” 
lose not an instant. Listen— 


“Fly, my father!” exclaimed Maria, ‘ 


what imprecations! Escape from hence, my father—fly with us!” And 
to draw thence the old man, who was deaf to her earnest prayers, she 
threw her arms about him, and forced him to arise from his chair—but 
it was only to stand erect and immoveable. 

“Fly!” he answered—* Fly still—fly always !”’ and gently but firmly 
he repulsed his wife and daughter. ‘ We have too long seemed tirmd 
and without heart—too long we have quailed before our remorseless op- 
ptessors, who increase each day in insolence, from the fright which they 
occasion. Escape you, Margarita, and you, my daughter, save yourself. 
For me, I will no more tremble before them ; I will no more conceal my- 
self at the approach of these wretches, who have courage only to strike 
terror in the bosoms of the peaceable families of this city. Retire, my 
good Margarita,” he said, pressing her hands—“ take Maria with you, 
let them come and the will of God be done upon us!” 

Hernandez pronounced these words in a tone which convinced the un- 
happy women that nothing could alter his purpose, or calm his exaspe- 
ration. There remained then the only alternatives of sbandoning the 
old man, or of remaining to share his peril. Deaf in their turn to his 
counsels that they should escape, they were possessed of that sublime 
sentiment of self-devotion, which reveals itself in moments of imminent 
peril, and gives the cowage of heioes to hearts which an instant be- 
fore quaked .with fear. Pale, and dismayed, though resolute in 
their determination to face the worst, they crowded near Hernan- 
dez, to watch over him, and to endeavor, if possible, to avert, by 


their intercession, the storm which threatened all three. Between 


‘the formation of that heroic resolution, and the arrival cf the mis- 


creants, scarce an instant elapsed, but for the unfortunate family 
that instant was an age of disquietude and anguish. In that time 
of desolation every night was marked with some frightful episode, 
of which the recital furnished on the morrow new aliment for the uni- 
versal fright. The Spaniards forced themselves into dwellings, where 
they imperiously demanded hospitality, and in silence and haste all their 
requisitions were obeyed, and the least of their caprices were satisfied 
on the instant. Woe to the mansion which they entered infuriated with 
debauch ! 

“ Holy Virgin! 


us!’’ cried the pious Margarita. 


Protectress of those surrounded with danger, succor 
“Comforter of the afflicted, protect 
us!” 

“Tf Juan would but come,” said Maria to herself, “he would protect 
my father, he would defend us all!” 


” 


“‘ The wretches!’ murmured Hernandez between his teeth, his choler 


increasing with the anguish of his wife and child. The door was rudely 
opened, and four soldiers of the Maestro burst in, reeling with drunken- 
ness, and trolling obscene songs, interrupted with their accustomed im- 
precations—‘‘ To us the women of Flanders! To the stake with the 
Death to the rebels !”’ 

e By St. Lorenzo !”’ 


arquebuss upon the table, and dashed in pieces the mandolin, “ to hunt 


heretics ! 


cried one of them on entering, as he threw his 


these birds to good purpose, it will be necessary to fire their old smoky 
nests !”’ 


“ By St. Andrew, no!’ replied one of his companions. “ A few days 


of patience, comrades, and these foul birds will have winged their flight 
to hell, in the smoke of the fire which burns their bodies—then. to us 
their nests, to us the good city of Ghent, to us all the women of Flanders! 
Is it not so, my old apostate?” he inquired, advancing toward Don 
Hernandez, and insolently tendering his hand. Suppressing with difl- 
culty the rage with which he heard the n 


Atle Of 


apostate added to his 
other insults, Don Hernandez answered only wit} 


a look of manly defi- 
ance, while he grasped his sword hilt with the firmness of attitude of a 
man of thirty. 


But far from making an impression upon these miser- 
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ables, the determination of the old man only excited theig ridicule, and a 
derisive and demoniac laugh burst from the mouths habituated to blas- 
phemy. 

“Do not fly into arage—calm yourself, intrepid young man,’’ said one 
of the Spaniards, giving his voice the insupportable tone of bitter irony 
—‘ do not draw from its scabbard that redoutable blade, which in weight 
and length would have put to shame the rapier of the giant Don Goli- 
ah!’ To these insolent railleries Don Hernandez opposed only the si- 
lence of disdain, but his countenance spoke the exasperation and con- 
tempt which he took no pains to conceal. ‘* But see, comrades,” contin- 
ued the soldier, addressing his companions, and pointing to the old mar 
with an impudent gesture; ‘by Santiago, doth he not by his look alone 
make us all tremble like infants! Truly, valorous chevalier, our Maestro 
del Campo would do well to put you at our head. Let the heretics but 
perceive you from a distance, and they will take to flight—not even their 
famous apostle Dathenus could rally them.’ Laughter more bvister- 
ous than any which had preceded it, followed this sally; and the soldier 
continued: “But come, my old white raven, I will wager a tankard of 
excellent Oporto, against a glass of miserable beer, that my friend here 
has speken the truth in calling you an apostate.” ‘Yes! yes! he has 
spoken the truth,” vociferated the soldiers, whose thirst had been in- 
creased by debauch. ‘ By all the Saints! Is is not thus that a loyal Spa- 
niard, good and true, should receive the brave defenders of the holy In- 
Yes! yes! 


quisition, and of our gracious sovereign! He is an apos- 


tate—a Lutheran—a dog of a heretic !”’ 

‘If you would prove that you are not,”’ said another, ‘‘and would 
convince us on the contrary that you are a devoted subject of the king, 
and a faithful son of the holy church, order hither instantly some of the 
wine of our beloved Spain, and then,” added he, as he rudely brought 
his hand down cn the old man’s shoulder, “‘ we will ‘all drink together, 
‘ Death to the heretics and rebels!’ ‘‘ Gaily will we drink to the death 


of the last of the miscreants!” shouted the four in chorus. Words of 
irony had given way to expressions of fury. 

Don Hernandez could no longer contain himself. Darting a glance of 
mingled rage and contempt at the four soldiers, he disengaged himself 
with his left arm from his wife and daughter, while in his right hand he 
held his sword ready to draw from the scabbard—‘‘ When I drink to the 
death of any,” said he, in a firm veice, ‘it will not be to that of the vic- 
tims of your brutality, but to your own—villains! who merit neither the 


name of Spaniards nor that of christians—poltroons ! 


who are capable 
only of cowardly outrage, foul blasphemy of heaven, and of affright- 
ing trembling families, whose forced hospitality you abuse !”’ 

“You hear him!” interrupted the soldiers, maddened by this retalia- 
tion of Don Hernandez. ‘‘ By St. Andrew! He is an apostate. To 
the Maestro with the heretic! To the gibbet with the blasphemer !” 
And they brandished their arms, and were on the point of falling upon 
the old man, when his wife and daughter, who had sunk upon their 
knees before the Madonna when Hernandez shook them off, threw them- 
“* Mercy !” 
extended their hands, joined in the attitude of supplication, to press back 


Take all 


we have, but spare him—we are faithful servants of the king and sincere 


selves between him and his assailants. they cried, as they 


the furious soldiers—‘‘ Mercy upon an unfortunate old man! 
children of the church—mercy in the name of Heaven !”’ 


“To the Maestro! on the instant! To the gibbet with the heretic— 


he shall hang like a dog! Make way there !"’ they cried to the two un- 
fortunates who continued still their futile efforts to protect Hernandez— 
‘““make way! or we walk over your bodies! To the scaffold with the 


heretic! To the Maestro!”’ 

The two heroines maintained their post; clinging more earnestly to 
Don Hernandez as the threats of the soldiers became more furious. At 
length one of them tore Maria from ber father’s bosom, and raising her 
in his arms, dashed her to the earth. She uttered a piercing shriek as 
the ruffian’s iron hands seized her—but scarce had she struck the floor, 
when like a gazelle bounding from the strong arm which had held it cap- 
tive, she flew again to her father, and threw her arms about his neck— 
“ Mercy for him,” she cried, ‘‘ Merey in the name of God!” 

Last but useless effort, prompted not by the hope of her own safety, 
but by filial love! 


threats of death to her patent, and the murderer again seized her. “ To 


The pitiless soldiers replied to her prayers with new 


us the women of Flanders!’ he cried as he rudely wrenched her arms 
from about her father’s neck—‘ To us the women of Flanders!" as i! 
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DON HERNANDEZ DEFENDING HIMSELF AND FAMILY. 





he were but asserting his right to his own property, as he prepared to dash 
to the earth again the daughter whose cries in her struggles were stil! for 
her parent, and whose looks were not for an instant averted from him— 
cried 
Don Hernandez, as his sword passed through the body of the soldier. 


* Tous’”—* Death and Hell! and not the women of Flanders!” 


Weighed down by the stupor of deep grief at the consequences to his 
family of his own imprudent words, he had stood like a statue when 
Maria was first thrown to the ground. Suddenly his self possession re- 
turned—the strength of a hundred nerved his arm, and the blow sped 
with the suddenness of the lightning, which darts to kill. Covered with 
the blood of the soldier, Maria swooned from the arms of the dying man. 
One instant he stood—then rolled upon the earth in frightful agony, blood 
and wine, and blasphemy issuing from his mouth with his last retreating 
breath. 

The audacity and suddenness of the blow terrified for a moment the 
companions of the seldier who had paid with his life the penalty of his 
crimes—but the spectacle of horror which the body of their comrade 
* Death 


‘* Mingle the blood of the murderer with 


presented, roused them tv the purpose of immediate revenge. 
to the assassin !’’ they cried. 
his victim! Vengeance! Vengeance!’ 

But not one of them dared to meet that father hand to hand, as he 
stood with his wife and the insensible body of his daughter still at his 
feet—not all the coward three dared to fall upon the old man whom 
they had so bitterly reviled. One of them sprang toa table and seized 
his arquebuss—already he had taken aim—a sudden flash lighted the end 
of the saloon—a report instantly followed, and the dead body of a second 
soldier lay beside that of him who had first fallen. 

Seized with the superstitious dread so common to the age, the sur- 
viving soldiers believed that the family had been protected by the inter- 
vention of supernatural power. Their limbs refused to act, their tongues 
refused a cry—trembling, they dared neither to advance or to recede—so 


persuaded were they that some mysterious power would strike them dead 


| 








upon the spot. Nor were their fears abated when there suddenly ap- 
The feeble light of the apart- 


ment gave an indistinctness of outline to the apparition which made it 


peared another figure beside Hernandez. 
seem yet more terrible. A heavy cutlass was suspended at his side by 
an iron chain, and the light of the taper as it was reflected on the blade 
which he brandished in his right hand made it seem a sword of fire. 
Suddenly this figure, which seemed to the terrified soldiers a phantom of 
vengeance, risen from the earth, moved the old man from the range of 
the feeble, and placed itself alone and menacing in front of the trembling 
This movement, though rapidly executed, gave the terrified 
At one bound they cleared the hall, 
and dashed down the steps into the street. For an instant as they fled, 
their shouts of terror were heard, and then profound silence settled upon 


soldiers. 
Spaniards time to think of flight. 


the place, late the scene of tumultuous and bloody conflict. 

The strength of Hernandez was spent, and he sunk into his chair.— 
Fora moment he bent his absent gaze upon his wife, his daughter, and 
then upoa the bodies of the fallen ruffians. Looking round for his deli- 
verer, he recognized in hima faithful old retainer, who, warned of the 
entrance of the seldiers by their noise, had prepared himself for the exi- 
gency which he apprehended from the character of the followers of the 
Maestro; and in which, as we have seen, he rendered such timely ser- 
vice. Thanking his faithful follower for his important service, Don Her- 
nandez begged him to remove the women toa place of safety, and to 
provide for them that succour of which the husband was rendered for 
the moment incapable. In a few moments this order was executed, and 
Don Hernandez remained alone, in the presence of the TWO coRSES. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TUMULT. 


The tidings of the double murder, committed in the mansion of Dog 
The two soldiers whose 
cries speedily collectéd about them a crowd of their own nation, had no 


Hernandez, pervaded the city in an instant. 
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difficulty in persuading their eager listeners that their companions had 
been butchered in a manner most treacherous, and that their own es- 
cape from certain death was attributable only to the miraculous interpo- 
sition of their patron Saints. This story, absurd at the outset, gathering 
new and monstrous circumstances at every step, spread rapidly to every 
house where a Spanish soldier was quartered, or where drunken parties 
were compelling the hospitality of terrified hosts, to minister to their 
“ Rally, 


were heard on all sides, 


usual beastly orgies. Cries of: ‘Death to the assassins!” 


men of Spain!’ “Vengeance on the rebels!”’ 
breaking in a terrific manner the gloomy silence which reigned but a few 
minutes before over that unfgrtunate city. The unhappy inhabitants 
dared make no inquiry of their oppressors, as to what melancholy event 
had taken place, but waited in silence and in anguish the misfortune 
which they were sure would recoil upon themselves. 

In all quarters the Spaniards were seen quitting their lodgings in dis- 
order, and sallying through the streets, arquebusses on their shoulders 
and lighted matches in hand, and venting the | lasphemous threats and 
imprecations to which their lips were so well accustomed. At every 
instant theemovement of the frantic soldiers beeame more exciting, 
their clamors more deafening. The streets were all alive with the in- 
creasing torches, and ever and anon there shot out from the shadow new 
accessories to the furious armed mob. Ina word, so frightful became 
the tumult, that the inhabitants of the city, innured as they had be- 
come to these nocturnal disturbances, hardly dared to approach a win- 
dow, to catch, amid the confusion, some clue to the cause of this sudden 
emeute. 

Meanwhile, intoxicated with rage and wine, the soldiers collected in 
groups, and pressing each other by the hand in drunken affection, swore 
to avenge the death of their companions, or directed with menacing ges- 
tures their loaded matchlocks towards the dwellings of the citizens, where 
the affrighted families, sure that whatever might be the origin of the dis- 
turbance, the end was certain to result in new outrage upon themselves, 
awaited the event in terrible inquietude. “ Friends” cried the soldiers 
one to another, ‘‘ there can be no doubt that an infamous conspiracy has 
been contrived against us. 
been cut while we slept. Death to our assassins! Vengeance for the 
fate of our companions, whom they have treaeherously murdered! Who 
knows that in the other cities of this vile country, our brothers are not 
falling at this moment beneath the blows of the traitors! Vengeance on 


” 


the murderers! Rally, men of Spain! 


The light of the torches which they bore among them threw flickering 
shadows on the ground, and fell upon the gloom like funeral torches upon 
the pall; and as the soldiers franticly gesticulated to cach other in groups 
the flash of the lights would ever and anon fall upon faces horribly 
distorted with the expression of rage and thirst for vengeance—a strong 
glare on the prominent features marking deeper yet the corrugations and 
shadows in their demoniac countenances. Suddenly a new cry was heard 
above all others. Commencing in one of the squares, it was caught up and 
repeated with enthusiasm in all the streets in the city :—* El] Maestro! E] 
Maestro!’ The crowd now tended toward the place where his presence 
was first announced. Mounted on his steed, and clothed in polished 
steel, sat the Spanish Sylla, and in his terrible presence every voice 
was hushed; and the crowd pressed near him in silence, awaiting his 
words. 

“You wish vengeance !”’ he said, ina voice so deep and distinct in 
its thundering tone, that had all who surrounded him raised a shout at 
once, it seemed as if his tones could be heard above them all—< You 
wish vengeance! By the holy Evangelists you shall have it—complete, 
prompt, terrible! Let these words suffice you. What have you to fear, 
so long as Alonzo De Ulloa is among you? Is my arm not streng enough 
to stifle a rebellion? Let the traitor Hernandez be arrested,” he oun 
tinued, addressing himself to Davila, a captain at his side, “bring the 
assassin of my soldiers before me, and by St. Catherine, before to-mor- 
row morning, I will have all the conspirators. Their heads shall fall, 
as to-morrow Hernandez forfeits his—as in a few days the rebels D’Eg- 
mont and De Horn pay the penalty of their treason. Soldiers! you 
know if the promises of the Maestro ever deceive you. Vive Philippe 
II! Vive Espagne !” 

“Vive Philippe II!’ the crowd responded—“ Vive the holy Inquisi- 
tion! Vive le Maestro del Campo!” 


Ulloa plunged his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and disappeared. — 


This very night our throats were to have | 


















Davila, to whom the Maestro had given the order to arrest Don Hernan- 
dez, detailed thirty men, and proceeded with them to the mansion. All 
the seldiery followed, with the impetuosity of wave chasing wave, upon the 
sea shore. Every Spaniard desired to take part in the arrest of a man 
against whom he thirsted for vengeance. Nor was this the only satis- 
faction which they promised themselves in the event which had occur- 
red; for the discovery of a fearful conspiracy formed to extirpate them 
all in a night, whether that confederacy were real or imaginary, would 
give them renewed pretext for free indulgence in their ferocious liberti- 
Pell-mell then, 
and howling like famished wolves, who threw themselves upon a prey 


nism, and would legalize their freebooting propensities. 


insufficient for all, they filled the house of Don Hernandez, and rushed 
into the apartment where had occurred the events narrated in the preced- 
ing chapter. 

There the old man was seated still, his feeble hand mechanically re- 
taining its grasp upon his sword, his head drooping down, his breast 
covered with the blood of the miscreant soldier, and his eyes immovea- 
All the 


powers of his frame were destroyed, sensation itself was almost suspend- 


bly fixed upon the two bodies which were stiflening near him. 


ed, and his mind was inactive and dead from the horrors which had 
assailed him. The corses, the black blood from which inundated the 
ground and flowed between his feet, the imprecations of the Spaniards 
which fell upon his leaden ear, the crowd of angry soldiers whe pressed 
about him, the light of the torches which wounded his feeble eyes,—all 
seemed to him as one of those frightful visions which visit the fever 
heated brain; or as one of those tenible dreams from which men awake 
feeble, who retired to rest strong,—dreams the fright of which has frost- 
ed the raven hair of the young in a single night. . 

And what mind so strong as to deny the truth of a prophetic vision, or 
the earnest importance of a mental presentiment,afier having experienced, 
if only for an instant, the indescribable emotions which tortured this old 
man! Qne short hour before he was seated in that same chair, the aged 
partner of his lot beside him, calm, resigned, and silently breathing pray- 
ers to heaven, while they listened with delight to the gentle voice of 
Maria, accompanied by her mandolin;—one hour before, whatever clouds 
might have hung oyer the country, nothing threatened their own security. 
Now, it was human blood that he saw upon his hands and upon his 
vestments—and his ear was stunned with a chorus of blasphemous exe- 
crations from a thousand men. In that short hour his daughter had been 
thrown on the earth at his feet, by an infamous hand,—he had seen her, 
seized by the ruffian a second time, fall from his arms beside her insen- 
sible mother—the villain who seized her had sunk to death beneath his 
blow. Wasitadream? There was bloed upon his sword—the corpse 
of the man whose life he had taken was before him; its distorted fea- 
tures wearing the same expression as when the unfinished ribald oath 
died upon his lips, with his departing breath. —The furious clamor of the 
soldiers at length drew him from his stupor, and at the same time restored 
to him his firmness ef soul. 

“You have assassinated these men,” said Davila, pointing to the 
bodies with his left hand, while, with his right he seized Don Hernan- 
dez rudely by the arm—‘“ basely assassinated them !”’ 

Hernandez raised his head with the dignity of a conscience void of 
reproach, and a heart unconscious of fear: ‘ One of them fell beneath my 
hand,” he replied, in a voice weak but firm. ‘God, who witnessed the 
deed, will judge if [committed a crime!’ 

‘*Yes—he is a murderer!’’ cried the crowd, striking the floor impa- 
tiently with the stocks of their arquebusses, to drown farther parley— 
“To the Maestro with the assassin! To the death with the apostate !” 

‘“‘ Dare you deny,” replied Davila, ‘‘that you have treacherously caused 
the death of these Spaniards?” 

‘If I have used my sword,’ answered Hernandez, looking in the face 
of his interrogator with an unquailing eye, ‘it was to punish the ruffian- 
ism of a villain, who would, a second time, have thrown my daughter at 
my feet. If this—” 

But the furious cries of the soldiers drowned his words. “He lies, 
the heretic! To the gibbet with the assassin! Au Maestro! Muera! 
Au Maestro!” 

‘“‘My body is in your power,’ said Hernandez, rising from his seat, 
‘‘ but,” added he, as he raised his right arm solemnly toward heaven, 





“the justice of God is over all the acts of men, and that justice I 


99 


await! 














“ By Saint Andrew! He dares invoke the God whose laws he has 
outraged—the assassin ! 


Au gibet! Au Maestro!” vociferated the guard 
of Davila, and the soldiers who had followed them. 

Don Hernandez was led forth amid their cries of vengeance and of de- 
moniac joy. They pressed upon him during his passage, to heap insults 
and maledictions upon him; but he walked with the courage and calm- 
ness of a martyr amid the crowd who ferociously demanded his head. 

CHAPTER V. 
DONNA MARIA. 

‘Maria, my life, my well-beloved, do not abandon all hope. Recognise 
my voice—it is the voice of him who loves thee, and who swears to save 
thy parent. I will haste to the Maestro—I am sure that he will grant to 
me the pardon that I seek for your father. Maria! Maria! 


own life upon it! 


I stake my 
I am sure to sueceed with Ulloa, who has never yet 
denied me a request. No matter if the soldiers do clamor for the death 
of Don Hernandez—and with horrid imprecations denounce him to the 
gibbet. 
while I, whom he dearly loves, seek your father’s deliverance ?”’ 

Thus earnestly, tenderly, did Don Juan call upon Maria, as he knelt by 
No mark of life or 


recognition appeared upon her corpse-like features; and as her lover 


What cares the Maestro for the outcries of such miscreants, 


her bedside, and pressed her cold hand in his own. 


mournfully bent over her insensible body, he waited in grief the mo-t 
impatient for some siznal from her that his words of consolation were 
An 


The darkly 
lighted streets still echoed with the shouts of the mad soldiery; and 


heard. The cathedral bell had some moments since tolled eight. 
hour had elapsed since the arrest of Don Hernandez. 


Juan, who well knew how prompt was the Maestro in according a pro- 
mised boon to his soldiery, knew that the condemnation of Hernandez 


} 


would not long be delayed to the demands of his enemies. Perhaps it 


was passed already! Tortured with this idea, he was impatient to throw 
himself on his knees before the Maestro, to arrest the sentence if it were 
not already passed, and to plead for its revocation, if Alonzo de Ulloa had 
already promised their victim to the Spaniards. He longed to fly upon 
his mission, but he could not resolve to tear himself from his love until! he 
had succeeded in communicating to Maria and her mother a ray of hope, 
however feeble. 

“ Maria! Maria!” he repeated, *‘ return to thyself! Take confidence 
in my assurances! Make at least some sign, however slight, that you 
comprehend them. Don Hernandez shall not die—I go to obtain his 
pardon from the Maestro.”’ 

The unfortunate maiden, her eyes still closed, at length slowly raised 
herself, like a body rising from the arms of death. A shudder ran 
through her whole frame, her eyes opened with a painfully protracted 
effort. She fixed her gaze upon her lover without recognition, and losked 
vaguely about her as if not comprehending her situation. Recollection of 
the last events she had witnessed broke upon her—she clasped her hands 
“‘ They have assassinated him!” she said, 


As she fell back upon the couch like a 


convulsively upon her bosom. 
in a tone slow and sepulchral. 
mass of lead, it seemed indeed as if the dead had revived but to speak 
that one sentence, andthen to sink back into the arms of the King 
of Terrors. 

‘““No! No! Maria!” cried Don Juan in the energetic tone of despair 
at this relapse—*‘‘ banish that terrible impression. Don Hernandez yet 


lives! Dost hear, my well beloved? Thy father yet lives, and I will 
save him—I will obtain his pardon, I will, my life—this very evening thy 
father shall be returned to thee. Return Maria to thyself—tell me only 
that Iam understood” — 


« Thou wilt save Don Hernande: 


t 


Theu! and who, then, art thou?”’ 
interrupted Maria in a voice so low that without the strained gaze upon 
her lips, as one watches for the breath of a drowned man, even a lover's 


ears could not have caught the words 


“Jnan! Thine own! who swears that thy father shall come back to 
thee this” — 

“My father! Oh yes, my friend, save him! Mercy for him! Thou 
wilt save my mother also—wilt not! Juan—TI love thee—draw near, 


that I may be sure it is thee. Bring me my father! now!” A terrible 
thrill of horror shook her frame—as with head averted frem him she whis- 
'’ After a moment's silence she 


Look, Dun Juan, look! My 
If ever J 


pered h varsely—* Remove that corpse 


resumed “ My God! [ have been cok 


robe is covered with blood! Mercy for my father! Mercy! 
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drink to the deathof a man—kill him! Muera! Ohno! no! no! Have 





pity on him! 
God!”’ 


these words proceeded from her seemingly unclosed lips. 


Mercy as you hope for mercy! Mercy in the name of 


Scarce a trace of life animated her features, as in her delirium 


The nervous crisis through which she had passed had annihilated all 
her strength of mind and body. Painful as it was to Don Juan, to leave 
her in a situation so deplorable, he dared no longer delay an instant.— 
Once more he pressed her hand to his heart and to his lips, threw upon 
her a look, which, through all his grief, was radiant with the hope that 
he would soon, by the restoration of her father to her arms, restore her 
to herself, and hastened from the apartment to consummate the happy 
event he felt so confident of bringing about. Scarcely had he passed the 
threshold in his haste, when a strong arm arrested his progress. He 
turned, and was surprised in confronting the faithful old retainer of Don 
Hernandez. ‘‘ What do you wash, my brave friend ?”’ he inquired. 
‘To know who and what you are,” 
“ Who Jam, José?” 


‘Ts precisely what I wish to know,” 


the old servant replied, coldly. 


repeated the other in an un- 
moved tone. 

“Is this then the first time you nave seen me in this house?” enquired 
Don Juan impatiently. 

““T know very well,” replied José, ‘that you have visited here con- 
stantly since the day on which you rescued Donna Maria from a ruffian 
who had seized her in the street; but, listen, young man,” he added, 
while he looked Don Juan in the face with the coldness of suspicion, 
“in a time like this, it is necessary to be sure that the hand which claims 
to offer us succour, is not that of a false brother—of a traitor.” 

“José!” ejaculated Don Juan, raising his head with mingled sorrow 
and indignation, and freeing himself with a sudden effort, from the grasp 
which the man had ne: loosened an instant during the conversation. 

‘“* Heaven forgive me,”’ said José, still doubtingly, “ and you also par- 
You are 
always in the midst of our enemies, you live with them—you follow the 


don me senor if I am unjust, but all voices unite against you. 
Maestro like his shadow, and they even say that you are his friend !”’ 
‘Thank heaven for it then, Jose, as I thank heaven and you, for the 


It is to the 
friendship which Ullca has for me that Don Hernandez will now owe 


devotion which you have this evening shown to your master. 


his deliverance.” 

“ That will be as God wills,” replied Jose; “‘ but know,”’ young man, 
that if you conceal a stratagem in your heart, strong hands will be raised 
to save my master, or to avenge his death; and that your head and that 
of the Maestro will be the first sacrifices to his beloved memory !”’ 

“Tf I deceive you, may it be even as you say, my excellent José,” 
said Don Juan solemnly, as he pressed the hand of the faithful servant 
and hurried from the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BUTCHERS OF GHENT. 

In one of the suburbs of the city, in an obscure and narrow street, 
stood a house, the Gothic front of which was ornamented with a rude 
representation of St. John the Baptist, the patron of that ancient guild, 
The host of that 
democratic tavern was well known as a frank and open enemy of the 


the redoubtable corporation of the butchers of Ghent. 


Spanish party, and as a zealous partizan ef the new doctrines which had 


caused much calamity. In his house that very evening a party of coura- 


; ; ; , 5 ai 
geous descendents of the victors in the “ Battle of the Spurs, 


were 
assembled, in despite of the menace of the Maestro, recorded in the first 
chapter, that all citizens found in the streets after six o’clock should be 
delivered to the swords of the soldiery. The butchers continued to as- 
semble, every evening, to discuss the melancholy condition of the city, 
and to sustain each other in the hope that some means or other would 
soon present itself by which they could deliver Ghent from the yoke 
which pressed upon it. However, under the counsel of the worthy Dean 
of their Guild, who combined in his traits courage and prudence, they 
abandoned their meetings at their regular hall, and chose, each night, a 


different place of rendezvous. Of all the inhabitants of Ghent, they 


* Near Courtrai, in 1302, the Flemings, under the Count of Namur, and Wil- 
liam of Juliers, defeated the French, who suffered so severely, that, after the 
battle four thousand gilt spurs were found upon the field. The engagement is 
therefore spoken of in history and tradition as “ La Bataille des Eperons,” the 
Battle of the Spurs. The same place is also celebrated for a victory obtained 
by the French over the English, in 1793. 
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alone dared thus to brave the vigilance of the Maestro, and to expose | 
themselves to the danger of being discovered and summarily punished by 
virtue of the proclamation of Fernando de Alvarez, Duke of Alva, and | 
the good pleasure of Alonzo de Ulloa, his Maestro de] Campo, in the re- 
bellious city of Ghent. 

The chamber in the house of St. John the Baptist, where these men, 
a species of tribunes of the people, were holding their session, at the mo- 
ment of the arrest of Don Hernandez, presented a picture to which the | 
graphic pencil of a Rembrand: alone could do justice. The walls were 
covered with leather, gilded in large branches and grotesque arabesques, 
more or less maltreated by age and the smoke, which glittered fantasti- | 


cally in the feeble light of the economical wood fire which was lighted in } 


the large chimney. Between the twe windows, which the slightest 


sound rattled in their leaden sashes, hung a copper lamp. The pyramid 

f flame-based smoke which rose slowly from its wick proved by the 
shining black disk on the ceiling over head that the sun of that spot 
never changed its place; while the “star of day, the father of light who 
goes down to Thetis to re-illume in the wave his extinguished fires,” as 
sung the ancient poets, never brought up rays intense enongh to pierce 
the heavy linen curtains. The shadow of the litule sashes, fantastically 
cut, had at a little distance the effect of cabalistic paintings. 

It was in this snug retreat that five or six butchers, and an equal num- 
ber of fullers* deliberated together on the possibilities of putting in ex- 
ecution some project of insurrection which should draw out the insur- 
gents in their whole force. There they exchanged their melancholy 
thoughts or encouraged themselves with impossible promises of success, 
seated about an old oaken table, on wich they lasily rested their pon- 
derous arms. This position was changed from time to time, to carry the 
tankards of sparkling beer to their lips—to strike with their huge hands 
the cutlasses which were suspended at their girdles, or to apply to the 
table, to mark the points of these arguments, blows of the fist, under 
which its worm-eaten legs shook again. The fire, replenished from time 
to time by their host, threw a red light upon these rude and intrepid 
convives, in which were distinctly pronounced the animated outlines of 
their brusque figures, and the expressive gestures with which they ac- 
companied their discourse. 

One end of the table was occupied by a man of some fifty years, whose 
embonpoint, frank and smiling air, more careful costume, and ready 
sallies, stamped with the spirit of the erudition in vogue at that epoch, 
contrasted singularly with the unpolished manners, the blunt and deter- 
mined remarks, and the blood-stained clothing of the orators seated about 
him. To seeshim seated in his chair, the time-worn and tattered leather 
of which was retained to the wood by scarce a dozen copper nails, was 
to be convinced that he filled the honorable but somewhat difficult part 
of speaker of that strange Parliament. The promptness with which he 
decided who among several aspirants was entitled the ear of his com- 
rades, the silence which reigned when he took the word, the attention and 
confidenee with which they listened, and the aflirmation which his audi- 
tors accorded to his sentiments, sometimes by & simple nod of acquies- 
cence, but oftener by draining their goblets ata draught—all these showed 
palpably that he exercised over his companions a recognized superiority of 
rank and of intelligence. 

His exterior seemed to indicate to a careless observer a man satisfied 
with the present and careless of the future, 





his jolly rotundity filling the 
large chair in which he sat as the nut fills its shell. But when a subject 
of interest and importance was agitated, his small, active eye was in- 
stantly animated with the fire of courage and enthusiasm ; and his lan- 
guage, plentifully sown with mythological flowers, characteristic of that 
era, and armed with the formulas of 
from the Latin writers, marked him as one courage 
plans the most daring was equalled only by his prudeace. This person- 
age, so much respected, was the brave Dean of the Butcher’s Guild ; or, 
as he uniformly delighted to style himself, the father of the indomitable 
butchers of the good city of Ghent. 


argumentation, and with quotations 


whose to execute 


“‘ Lower, by Apollo! Parlez bas, my children !’ he said suddenly, 
extending bis arms deprecatingly toward the noisy emulators of Demos- 
thenes, whose rough voices ran into a louder key than prudence, in their 





* Fullers as a class of operatives are now out of date; but if the reader will 
recollect that the fulling process, now done by machinery, required at the date 
of this romance, men of great muscular strength, he will readily perceive how 
waturally two such classes of citizens as butchers and fullers associated together. 


position, warranted. ‘Will you always forget that caution demands 
that we should speak in a low voice, lest the Argus-eyed Spaniards die- 
cover us in our nest ?” 

“Worthy Dean,”’ replied one of the butchers, whose athletic form and 
prodigious strength had led his comrades to add the name of Hamer” to 
his baptismal, Jean; ‘‘Worthy Dean,” he said, lifting in token of de- 
ference his heavy buff bonnet, “ We all love and admire you—you and 
your counsels: but by Monseigneur St. Jean Baptiste, this is giving too 
much way to Beelzebub! It is always parlez ba! a! like little lambs 
with us, while those coquin Spaniards are permitted to roar like mad 
bulls !°’ 

Patientia, patientia! If I hada hundred mouths to address you 
with, they should only repeat those two words. The day has not yet 


come, but comeit will! Despair not—feslina lente, as saith the sage 
’ i=] 


Horatius Flaceus, ergo, step the more sure. Recall, at all times, the 
beautiful language of A°neas to the discouraged Trojans, after that dis- 


astrous tempest raised against them by the terrible 


Eolus, as that prince 
of poete, Virgilius Maro‘has so admirably recounted: Durate et vosmet 
rebus’—— 

‘‘ The piofis neas was, without doubt, an excellent Dean, like your- 
self,’ said Hamer, who, excited by the beer, permitted himself to inter- 
rupt the erudite orator—an act ef audacity till then unexampled in the 
parliamentary records of Saint Jean Baptiste; ‘ but,”’ added Jean, “de 
not compare us to his shipwrecked companions, because, if our hands are 
pleased sometimes to arm themselves with goblets, they are not the less 
ready to make valiant play with our cutlasses and our hatchets. Only 
lead us, as soon as possible, against these deep-mouthed bellowers, and 
my name is not Jean Hamer, if we do not next winter wear hunting caps 
of the’r skins!” 

““T will lead you against them,” answered the Dean with animation, 


‘(when the proper 


But meanwhile,” continued he, taking the calm tone of a rea- 


time arrives to sound our noble battle cry—Flandre 
au Lion! 
soner, ‘‘ what would you attempt ?”’ 

‘“‘Tohunt them! To flay them alive, even to the last one !"’ said Ha- 
mer, striking his empty goblet upon the table— 

‘‘ To drive them from our good city!’ said the whole group— 

‘« To drive them to the devil !”’ cried Hamer. 
‘Recte, rectissine, my children, concedo, very good! I felicitate 
myself in finding you possessed of this jealousy for our rights and liber- 
ties, and this hate for the strangers who have caused us so much suffer- 


ing 3 


but itis necessary to repress the ardor thac consumes you for some 


time yet; paulatim, paulalim, ascendimus urbem, as the divine poet of 


Mantua expresses it. Your lives, my children, are dearer to me than my 


own—and not one among you shall expose himself uselessly. 


Atqut, 
but you will not pretend to perform impossibilities—to throw now, at 


once eutside of our walls, all these furies, who treat us, as in other times 


the soldiers of Ulysses and of Ajax treated the inhabitants of unfortunate 
Troja?”’ 

‘“‘ Are the people of Ghent,” said Hamer impatiently, “ noslonger wor- 
thy of their fathers, who, with a handful of men, as you have a hundred 
times told us, worthy Dean, feared not to march to meet the French whe 
came to exterminate them?” 

‘If we had lived then,” interrupted the Dean with warmth, “by the 
god Mars, I would not have hesitated an instant to lead you under the 
walls of Courtrai, and there we would have gloriously fought, by the side 
of Jean Breydel, and of Pierre De Koninck!” 

At these glorious names, so dear to the Flemings, all present respect- 
fully uncovered their heads, and all drained their tankards at a draught, 

\nd why,’ demanded the impatient Jean Hamer, “ why cannot we 
now do, as did the people of Bruges, when they put four thousand 
Frenchmen to the sword in one day, and delivered their city?” 

““Why,” inquired a fuller, ‘can we nut emulate the example of the 

people of Bruges, when they made a prisoner of the archduke Maxi- 
milien ?”’ 
And the men of Ghent,” added another, ‘‘did they not force the fa- 
ther of that arrogant archduke into a shameful retreat from his expedi- 
| tion to chastise them ?” 
| “Inone word,” said Jean Hamer, raising his right arm, and directing 
j an appealing look to his comrades, ‘‘ why may we not do as the men of 
Bruges, and the men of Ghent, our fathers, dared ?” 


* lamer. 











Waly 


a! pind, 
| eh 
y Bit F, 


“We can! 
of menace. 

“* My children,” said the Dean, in that tone of authority which he 
sometimes assumed, and which always commanded obedient silence— 


We can! : 


5 


‘listento me. Once upon a time the Titans determined to expel Olym- 


pian Jupiter, the king of gods and men. Behold them lifting two vast 
mountains—IJmponunt Pelio Ossan, as saith the poet of poets, Virgi- 
lius. Already they deem themselves sure of victory, when the husband 
of Juno took his thunderbolt, and with a flaming hand, rubenfe mano, 
as saith Ovidius Naso, threw it against the rebellious Titans. ll, in 
the twinkling of an eye, were buried forever, with the mountains upon 
them.” 

“Very well!’ said Hamer, who had net patience to wait for the 
moral of the Dean’s apologue, ‘‘I should rather be buried alive, under 
two mountains, like the people you speak of, than to endure longer to be 
treated like beef destined for the slaughter.” 

“ Patientia, patientia, my brave Jean,” said the Dean. “ and com- 
prehend the moral of the history which I have repeated to you. In 
speaking of the Brugeois and of our fathers, with whose exploits you 
are so familiar, recollect well my children, that it was in the open field 
that they took four thousand spurs of gold from the nobles who had 
followed the insolent Robert d’Artois. It was from the top of our 
walls that our fathers replied with their cannon to the bravadoes of the 
Emperor Frederic; and when our brothers of Bruges laid hands on the 
Judas, Maximilien who to conquer, believed it was only necessary to 
treat them haughtily, it was the whole papulation which cried Flandre 


au Lion! 


Atqui, but my children, is it thus to-day Nego, decidedly 
not. The inhabitants of Ghent tremble like those of the eternal city, 
the city of the seven hills, under the reigns of the tyrants Tiberius, 
Claudius, Nero, and Culigula. It is not an open field on which our ene- 
mies await us—we cannot ery to them from the top of our walls—: Don 
Sathanus may lead you ad T'artarum—you do not enter here.’ 

“ Circumspicite, my children. Our enemies fill the entire city.— 
They dwell under the same roofs with us, semper in armis, always 
with the rapier and arquebuss in hand, while our Jupiter the Maestro 


del Campo, holds his thunderbolt continually over our heads, ready 
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to make our city a rew Ilium. Alas! you well know that the 
men of Ghent, aforetime so intrepid, so public spirited, no longer 
The weight of the 
misery they endure has broken them down, ubique luctus, ubique 


Ergo, my 


remember like you the valor of their fathers. 
horrer—on every side fear, on every side mourning. 
friends, our attempts, however courageously we may make them, 
But,” continued 


the Dean, rising from his chair, and assuming the position of an ora- 


will but render still more unfortunate our sad fate. 


tor who is about to touch the strongest passages in his argument, 
‘by Apollo! this cannot endure forever! The day will come when the 
population of this city will raise its Briareus arms to strike, and then you 
will hear me cry with joy, The day 
will come when our ancient banner will float free and glorious in the 


Follow! my children! Follow! 
breath of Zephyrus, and when we may say to the lictors of Philip II, 
Make 


way for the Lien of Flanders!’ Yes, my children—then will we fall up- 


‘Behold the butchers and fullers of Ghent. Make way for us! 
on them as the blows of the Cyclops fell upon the anvil of the divine 
blacksmith Vuleanus—then we will throw them, we will hunt them, we 
will crush them’ —— 

‘We will beat them! we will flay them alive!” added the impetuous 
Jean Hamer, excited by the language of the Dean. 

‘And then,” continued the Dean, “I, your father—I will march at 
your head, together to recover our rights and privileges, or together to 
descend to the shores of the yawning Acheron.” 


This discourse, pronounced with a contagicus energy, excited the 


had 


most lively enthusiasm among the auditory. “Live! our brave Dean! 
they cried in chorus, raising their tankards to their lips, and pressing 
with sympathy the hand which he tendered them. 

‘By my patron Saint!” said Jean, throwing the scabbard of his cut- 
lass into the fire, “that -hall not be replaced till this sword has drank 
the bleod of ten of the coquin Spaniards!” 

* And this hand,” said a fuller, “‘ shall not againclasp a tankard until 
it has twisted the necks of a dozen of the miserables '” 

“Flandre au Lion!” cried Jean Hamer. 

** Flandre au Lion!’’ they all repeated in chorus. 
(To be continued.) 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


A VISIT TO PERSEPOLIS. 


DY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 








I had been received at Shiraz, whither I had proceeded from Bu- 
shire, accempanied by an interpreter and muleteer, at the house of 
Colonel Shee, a British officer, at that moment in command of the troops 
in Farsistan. My intention being only to make this celebrated city a 
halt on my way to Persepolis, the gallant Colonel, whose unbounded 
hospitality will always secure a grateful reminiscence, expressed his in- 
tention of accompanying me on my proposed trip. 

We accordingly started one fine evening (for it was the hot season, 

and day-travelling was out of the question) by the pass of Teng-i-Allah 
Akbar, so called because from thence the wanderer first gains a view of 
the city—a sight which is supposed always to call forth the pious excla- 
mation of Allah Akbar !—* God is the greatest of beings !”’ 
- Our retinue was rather large. A spare horse, splendidly caparison- 
ed, was led before the Colonel; this was followed by a horseman, from 
whose saddle a little bucket of fire was ingeniously suspended; and next 
a man charged with the important service of the kalliyun, or smoking 
apparatus. We followed afterwards, while behind was the interpreter 
and other servants. 
night, we halted every quarter of an hour, but without dismounting, 
when the kalliyun was charged, a live coal crowning the pile of tambac 
of Shiraz, the best in the East; and we communicatively indulged in a 
few amicable whiffs. 

Our first visit on the mountain was to the Colonel’s ice-house, where we 
laid in a store of that luxury; our next was a halt at the custom-house, 
where we indulged in a cup of tea improvise, under a tree so full of 
singing locusts, that it was impossible to hear a person at the top of his 
voice. The custems on this side of Shiraz were farmed out for £700 
a-year. 

We were glad to run away from this horrible din, and passing a plain 
occupied by an encampment of Eelhiauts, we reached the stream of 


Bund Emir. 


‘‘ There’s a bower of roses by Bendeemer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long.” 
Latta Rooxu. 
‘Le Bendemir renomme par ses rivages verdoyans et ombrages.” 
MALTEBRUN, GEOGRAPHIE, p. 220. 
These roses that hung over Bund Emir’s stream, these groves that shaded 
its fertile banks, have, alas! disappeared. All is now nakedness, save 
an occasional scanty bush of tamarisk, beneath which the hyena crouch- 
es, and a little pink-flowered rest-harrow. 

The great plain of Merdusht extended before us, and beyond the river, 
as far as the extreme verge of the horizon, except in one direction, where 
were the Seh Gumbedan, or the three domes—isolated and craggy mas- 
ses of rock, and alow rocky range beyond, at the foot of which were the 
ruins of Persepolis. On the plain itself were occasional villages, with 
gardens, all walled in, like forts; the residue was clad with a thin vege- 
tation of saline plants, with a few tamarisks, rest-harrow, and liquorice. 
There were also to be seen at remote distances the dusky encampments 
of Eelhiauts, who led their cattle where there was herbage. 


The glowing sun had now risen high up in the heavens, and we were 
glad to canter across the plain, and take refuge in one of the walled-in- 
gardens, which we found to be divided into straight walks, shaded by rows 


of chinars, beneath which were bushes of ruses. 
grew up in the intervening spaces, beneath which gourds, cucumbers, 
melons, and esculent vegetables were cultivated. 


Colonel Shee amused himself, through the heat of the day, by shooting 
He was an excellent shot, and would strike the head off a 
I was sketching the singular 
forms of the rock that bore Istakhar castle and its twin sisters, Shekus- 
teh and Shemgan, with their respective forts; beyond all of which, and 
yet not far from us, was another insulated cliff, bearing the castle of 
Shahreek, a king or governor of the province, who was killed in defend- 


small birds. 
sparrow with a single ball in his rifle. 


ing itagainst the Arabs in the sevexth century. 


When the evening became a little cooler, we started for Persepolis ; 
and my heart beat with anxious expectation, which was soon succeeded 
by surprise and wonder, when the long platform, hewn from the rocky 
mountain’s side, with sculptured front and surface crowded with co- 
dumns and colossal structures, burst upon my view with so much variety 
of form and such profusion of beauty, as at once to perplex and overwhelm 


the mind. 


There was no necessity for dismounting on our arrival; a broad flight 
of stairs, hewn out of selid rock,led from the plain to the terrace above, 
up which the horses could canter with facility. The staircase consists 
of two double flights, meeting at a first landing-place, from which point 
springs a second double series of steps, often ten or fourteen ateps cut 
out of asingle block of marble, which terminate on the terrace. I soucht 
for, and found here, the holes mentioned by Neibuhr, but could not satio- 


fy myself that they had ever sustained the hinges of gates.* 


A gigantic portal now presented itself before us, formed of two mas- 
sive walls, with the front and interior faces sculptured into the resem- 





* According to Hamilton, although no vestiges of doors have been found 


gates of brass at Babylon. 
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As we proceeded leisurely along in the cool of | 


Various fruit-trees 


ee . in 
Egypt, similar holes have been met with. Herodotus has testified to the existence 
© 











| blance of colossal animals, which have some affinity to the extinct mam- 
| moth, but mammoths ornamented with collars of roses and short curled 
hair.* 

Eastward of this portal, two handsome fluted columns remain out of 
four, the original number; and in the same direction is a second portal, 
similar to the first, except in the attached figures, which are commuted 
into diadem-bearing sphinxes, with beards and wings of curiously minute 
sculpture. 

The Chehel Minar, or hall of forty columns, stands at right angles to 
| the direction of the last passage, and upon a more elevated platform, the 
_ basement of which is ornamented by those remarkable bas-reliefs which 
have been the admiration of every traveller. his disposition suggests, 
in a forcible manner, that the farther portal was erected for the sake of 
symmetry, while the grand entrance was carried directly fiom the cen- 
tral group of pillars by a marble fountain or-tank, the ruins of which still 
exist, to the staircase leading to the Chehe] Minar. Such an arrange- 
ment serves to illustrate what is also presented to us in the disposition 
of Egyptian and Hindoo temples, the love for mystic arrangements that 
predominates in such edifices when of high antiquity, and which formed, 
indeed, no inconsiderable appendage to the power of an early hier- 
archy. 

The second set of figures are decidedly sphinxes, and examples of a 
combination that have not been met before, while they are the only Per- 
sian examples of the hnman and bestial form combined. Anquetil de 
Perron declared them the symbols of Noah—De Sacy, the emblem of 
the first of the Paishdadian dynasty: but they are now more generally 
admitted to be the hieroglyph of Cyrus, whose successes were prophesied 
by Ezekiel (i. 7—10,) under almost the same figure: and Daniel foretold 
the reign of the same prince, under a similar union of the human with 
the bestial form, (vii. 4.) 

Whether this portal has been covered or not may remain a matter of 
doubt, but most likely the columnar supporters were not there for mere- 
ly ornamental purposes. 

While the congregation of human habitations which constituted the 
great cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Sus, and Persepolis, have passed away 
from the surface of the earth, the last alone has preserved its most re- 
markable and ornamental structures, from their having been happily ex- 
ecuted in marble or hewn out of the solid rock; and by this accident, 
while the houses of the rich and poor, cottages and mansions, have been 
swept from the now naked plain below, the domestic manners of the 
people have been preserved to us, and almost rendered familiar, by a se- 
ries of beautiful and imperishable sculptures, which bring their arts, 
their dress, and even their food, before the eye; while their power and 
magnificence, their means and their skill, are attested by the beauty and 
perfection of these monuments, recording as they do, in so striking a 
manner, the resources of the people, the pride of their theocracy, and 
the greatness of their monarchs. 


The style of these works of art is much above mediocrity, but still they 
cannot be considered so remarkable for beauty as they are for extreme 
accuracy. The figures of animals are, however, sometimes admirable ; 
the chariots, with their wheel spokes, start from the stone, but the figures 
want spirit and passion; and while much time and care have often been 
beatowed upon the elaborate carving of the wing of a sphinx, where ev- 
ery feather is traced with a mathematical pencil, an upright monarch is 
to be seen combating huge monsters with the stiffness of a wooden doll. 
In this respect the Persipolitan bas-reliefs cannot be compared with the 
delineations of the Elgin marbles and the eloquent expression of the Gre- 
cian friezes. 

The figure of the unicorn, which is met with in other parts of the 
ruins, is observed here under circumstances which suggest-a remark. 

Our countrymen have been often not a little ridiculed, for their British 
partiality to this anormal creature, which supports the escutcheon of their 
monarchs ; and thiseven by very high authority, (see Cuvier, in the notes 
to Pancoucke’s edition of Pliny.) The theorists of the accidental pro 
duction of this animal assert that it sprang, in a very early condition of 
the arts, from an attempt to represent the bull in profile, which cireum- 
stance brought the two horns into one; now it so happens that in the 
same bas-relief at Persepolis, we have the bull in profile with twohorns, 
the form and features of the animal carefully executed, and near to it the 
unicorn, differing in physiognomy and general characters as much as in 
its one-horned front. 


It is impossible to suppose, that the intelligence which delineated the 
bull so accurately, would have wilfully, in another figure, have trans- 
formed the same animal into a unicorn: we must suppose an intent and 
object; while the great antiquity of the same figures forbid the supposi- 
tion of the mere handing down of an error of early Egyptian artists, 
without some cogent reason. Laying aside the researches made after 
the original of the unicorn, in the blue antelope of Thibet and other ani- 
mals, as has been done, with too creative a fancy and with too little 
| judgment to carry the reluctant opinions of the sceptic, there is some 
probability that the unicorn is, in reality, a now extinct animal, like the 





* These solid masses, with huge colossal animals, are evidently the same as 
the Egyptian propyl, with their Dromi, or avenues of sphinxes, enclosing walls 
and colossal statues, and these again have their analogies in the pyramidal en- 
trances of the Indian pagodas. It would occupy more space than can be afford- 
ed to contrast the various opinions of travellers upon the nature of these 
“‘ Bucolic sentinels,” as they have been called. Herbert and Chardin saw some- 
thing of the rhinoceros and the elephant; Sir W.Ousley and Sir R. K. Porter 
both saw bulls; Neibuhr considered them as unicorns. On these propyle are 
also some of the longest and most perfect inecriptions among the ruins. 
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ox, that still inbabited the mountains of Caledonia in the thirteenth cen- | proportions and 


tury—the urus of the Romans, and the thur of Poland, where it still ex- 
isted in the fifteenth century. The monstrosity of the licorne, as it is | 


called by continental writers, has also been remarked upon, as inconsis- | 


tent with the laws of symmetry, which are preserved throughout the ani- 


mal kingdom; but have we not a one-horned rhinoceros, and equally re- | 


markable, the narwhal, or monodon monoceros ? 
It is difficult to imagine that these great processional representations 


had reference to any given act of the people, either in petpetuation of | 
the grand religious procession of Cyrus the Great, which happens to be | 
transmitted to us by Xenophon, or that of Darius, at the festival of Ur | 


Roz, or the Vernal Equinox, receiving presents from the numerous na- 
tions of the empire; but that they were representations of processions 
which were common at certain seasons, and at which the king presided, 
and in perpetuating which by sculpture, the anxiety to preserve both the 
memury of the custom and the custom itself is indicated. Of what ad- 
vantage would be the presentation of fruit and milk on one occasion? It 
is evident that such offerings must have been frequent and constant, and 
were probably a part of the revenue of the priesthood. 

An observation which suggests itself strongly on viewing these sculp- 
tures, is the remarkable simplicity of the manners of the people, com- 
pared with the refinement and the knowledge of the arts which is dis- 
played in their execution. The food of the people appears, as in the 
present day, to have consisted of melons, bread, and milk, and the offer- 
ings which they bore, were of the same kind; removing the luxuries of 
their priests to a great distance from those of the monks of Albocaca. 
Such discrepancies have suggested the idea that Egyptian artists may 
have been brought by Cambyses or others into Persia, an argument fa- 


vored by the appearance of the lotus among the sculptures, by the portals | 


or propyl, &c., and which is contra-indicated by the appearance of a 
peculiar weapon of war—a two-sided wedge. 

There are strong objections to the supposition of the Persepolitan ru- 
ins having been the palace of its kings; and, consequently, these sculp- 
tures, the representations of processions made to monarchs, a3 supposed 
by Sir R. K. Porter, and others; or of political institutions, and cere- 


monies, as advocated by Herder. The comparison of the whole of the | 


structure with every thing that resembles it, in Egypt and in India, in- 
dicate their ecclesiastical purposes. The sculptures of the monarchs at 
the doors of the Sanctum, would indicate that kings alone were permit- 
ted entrance there; and indeed, the neighborhood of the tombs of the 
monarchs would decide the question—for in what country or in what age 
has there been observed any wish to bring the last lesson of humility into 
immediate contact with the pride of life—to unite in the same enclosure 
the mansions of the living and the dead? 


Ascending the stairs which led above these remarkable sculptures, we 
found owiselves in the Hall of Forty Columns, of which there are now 
vnly thirteen™ standing. According to the information we could obtain, 
the two that are wanting, since the last accounts, were overthrown for 
the purpose of getting at the lead by which the segments are joined.— 
To the south of the hall of columns are a series of apartments, com- 
posed of a number of window-frames and doorways, constructed of dark 
marble which takes a very high polish. Round the frames of the win- 
dow are numerous inscriptions, while the doorways and niches are orna- 
mented by bas-reliefs of various figures, among which the predominant 
are those of a king, with an attendant bearing an umbrella and a fan. — 
Is it not curious, that while the original purpose of this very ancient ob- 
ject should have been totally perverted, that its name should have pre- 
served the memory of its original use?’ The next predominating figures 
represent a king, combating with and triumphing over a mammiferous 
combination, which possibly represents Ahrimanes. 

These apartments, from the highly finished condition of all their parts, 
the massive structure of the dvors and windows, and the general air of 
retirement and sanctity that even still pervades them, would appear to 
have been the most secret and most sacred parts of the whole of the 
building—probably, the shrine of the unalimented and perpetual flame, 
(apparently an anticipation of gas, in the evaporation of napbtha,) to 
which kings alone were admitied—the home of the sacred fire always 
surpassing the rest of the building, as the singular structure of white 
marble near the Nakib e Rustum, also generally admitted to be a fire 
temple, does all that surrounds it. 


All travellers have agreed in regarding these as the sanclum sancto- 
rum of Persepolis, and have chosen the same apartment to leave the re- 
miniscence of their visit, in their carved names. This is not the same 
common-place association that we fall in company with on the top of St. 
Peter’s, or on the tower of Strasburg: there are but few names, and 
those any man would feel proud to be associated with; they are, as still 
legible—Pietro della Valle, Neibulr, Kempfer, Le Brun, Herbert, Olea- 
rius, Thevenot, Chardin, Sir R. K. Porter, Morier, H. J. Bridges, Rich, 
Macdonald Kinneir, Colonel Taylor, Sir H. Bethune, Belanger (the na- 
turalist) Mrs. M. in a little frame, and a few others. Those of the sev- 
enteenth century are almost all in one spot; part of those of the eight- 
eenth are more ambitious; and lastly, the nineteenth century is repre- 
sented by the mission of Sir John Malcolm and all its members, carefully 
engraved on a tablet. It is said they took with them a professed sculp- 
tor—a Mr. Shepheard, for the purpose. How many of the authors of 
these autographs never reached their own countries again! Poor Rich, 
among the last, died at Shiraz, on his return from these ruins where he 
dast inscribed his name. 

Many other masses of ruin adorn this vast terrace, some of gigantic 





exquisite workmanship, but the description of which 
would prove tedious. Beneath the platform are also ruins of aqueducts, 
by which the whole was supplied with water. 

It only remains to notice the tombs: they are two, and are remarka- 
ble for their great size, being hewn out of the solid rock, and 130 feet in 
height; we entered one of these by a low aperture, which led us into a 
| semicircular recess, where was a stene coffin filled with water. Above 
| the tomb are great sculptured representations of a king before the fire 
| altar, and the usual little winged angel above. These tombs are called 
the Tucht i Jemshid. 

It is advocated, from the presence of these tombs of kings, by Heerem 
and Hoek, that the whole ruins dre sepulchral monuments ; but this is 
militated against, by the separation of the tomb from the terrace, from 
which they are at some distance, and the pre-eminence of the unattach- 
ed ruins, the existence of aqueducts and tanks to supply water to the 
living, the representation of fire worship on the doors of many of the 
apartments, the general character of the processions before recorded, 
and the vast magnitude of the whole. Still there is no doubt that the 
two were combined, as we see in many cases in modern Mohammedan- 
ism; a chief place of worship, rivetted to the affections of the people by 
revealing the tombs of their kings; and these purposes hung tegether by 
so slender a thread, that it would be impossible to say where the one be- 
gan and the other left off. 


We slept among the ruins of Persepolis, and the next day crossed the 
Kur Ab, or river of Cyrus, to visit the tombs of the Nakib i Rustum,t 
| which are also excavated on the fece of a precipitous cliff, and accom- 
} 
| 
} 





panied by colossal sculptures, besides the pyrea previously alluded to, 
and which the natives designate as the Kaaba of Terdusht. and the No- 
karah Khaneh of Jemshid. We made several vain attempts to get into 
these tombs. They are four in pumber, and above them are sculptured 
designs similar to what are observed in the Tucht i Jemshid, At the 
foot of the tombs are also several bas-reliefs, but these are all Sassanian. 
| In one, Ormusd presents to Ardashir (Artaxerxes) a ring with stream- 
ers, the emblem of royalty: two inscriptions, the one in Pehlvic, the 
other in Greek, leave no doubt on the subject. The second represents 
| a lady receiving the same present from aking. A third, is a king on 
| horseback, holding a prisoner by the hand, while another supplicates 
| before him. This is Sapor I. and the unfortunate Valerian. 

Not far from this spot is another place, called Nakchi Rejib, where 
there are other sculptures, and indeed all the rocks of the neighberhood 
teem with remnants of antiquity, in which we observe attempts to pre- 
| serve in more recent times, as in the Sassanian epoch, the original pre- 
| 
| 
| 


dilection which belonged to the relics of a more remote antiquity, by en- 
grafting upon them the success and the triumphs of later ages, but none 
of the illustrations of which come up to the originals. 


In the evening we crossed the plain of Merdusht, to visit the village 
of Bund Emir, and where the Khan’s son came out to meet us on horse- 
back, from which he dismounted at Colonel Shee’s approach, and then 
mounted again. At the entrance of the village the peasants were as- 
sembled to greet our party; and at half-past one in the morning, a 
repast was served upon the roof of the Khan’s house, after partaking of 
which we started, travelling till the sun became too hot, when we shel- 
tered ourselves beneath an overhanging rock, and smoked, chatted, and 
dosed away the time till evening came on, when we mounted again. On 
approaching Shiraz, we were met by a regimental colonel, who had come 
out in search of Shee, and who communicated the unpleasant intelli- 
gence that the Mahmud Sunni—the followers of Walli Khan, whom the 
Colonel had been three years in subjecting, and whose chief he had 
taken prisoner the year before, in a castle, from which, part of the inha- 
bitants, rather than surrender, had thrown themselves down a perpendi- 
cular clifi—were again in arms, and that the road between Shiraz and 
Bushire was shut up. 


We arrived at Shiraz before sunrise, and found the town in a state of 
great excitement; a number of khans had been arrested, the guards 
were doubled, and everything was bustle and spirit-stirring, while hosts 
of horsemen were hurrying from various directiops towards the city— 
their gay accoutrements and burnished arms glittering in the first rays 
of a rising sun, as they issued from the cloud of dust that enveloped 
their galloping steeds. 





* As usual, all travellers differ uponthe number. In this respect, the columns 
of Persepolis rival the cedars of Lebanon. 

tThe Harem i Jemshid of Morier’s Second Journey, p. 79, and according to 
Colenel Slice, a good Persian scholar, the Tacht i Kour or Kur, the throne of Cy- 
rus. They are called by Frazer, Tacht i Taus, or the Peacock’s Throne 


rrr 


A Lesson ror Sceoipinc Wives.— And I dare say you have 
scolded your wife very often, Newman,” said I, once. Old Newman 
looked down, and the wife took up the reply. ‘“ Never to signify— 
and if he has, I deserved it.” ‘And I dare say if the truth were 
told, you have scolded him quite as often.” ‘ Nay,” said the old 
woman, with a beauty of kindness which all the poetry in the world 
cannot excel, ‘“‘ how can a wife scold her good man, who has work. 
ed for her and her little ones al! the day ?’ It may do for a man to 
be peevish, for it is he who bears all the crosses of the world ; but 
who should make him forget them but his wife? And she had best, 
for her own sake—for nobody can scold much when the scolding is 
all on one side."—Bulwer’s Student. 
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From Colburn’s Miscellany. 
SUITING THE ACTION TO THE WORD. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 








But oh! whet rapture do we find, 


When demonstration leads the mind, &c. Dilworth. 


Of all conceivable classes of Practical People, there is one certain set 
whose system deserves to be held in especial abhorrence. 

The principle of suiting the action to the word, may be perfectly 
sound in some cases; but the exceptions are too numercus to justify a 
general adoption of the rule. In the case of a promise to pay, the suit- 
the-action-to-the-word aystem is eminently desirable ; but nobody above 
the level of a pettifogger, sniffing damages, would desire it to apply in 
a case of threatening to kick. It is excellent, no doubt, in the instance 
of a charity-sermon; but highly disagreeable in association with a sen- 
tence to be hanged. 

The Practical People to whom a strongly disrespectful allusion has 
just been made, constitute that class of expositors, who, let them be 
upon what subject, or in what society they may, are never satified with- 
out an ocular demonstration of any fact they happen to report. 

They are to be met in every street, in every drawing-room—at the 
club and at the theatre. Go not very near them, if you can possibly help 
it. Even at church it may be prudent to shift your seat into the next 
pew—you are never safe but when you are out of reach. 

These demonstrators are dangerous then? What is it they do? He 
who is simple enough to ask the question has never, it is clear, received 
a friendly poke in the ribs, in exposition of some circumstance or event 
obligingly related to him by one of these practical people. 

An individual of this species is matter-of-fact to the very tips of his 
eyelashes. If he were to dream, it would be upon the principle of a 
clock, or a spinning-jenny, or a steam engine. His visions would be ac- 
curately measured off into yards and furlongs, their rainbow-hues would 
be arranged in exact order and to a set pattern, and he would tell you in 
the morning, to an ounce, the precise weight of a nightmare. 

If such be the principle that must regulate his dreams, it is easy to 
guess how he would describe occurrences that happen when he is awake. 
He cannot be content to talk—he must act. He has always a mis- 
giving about mere words, and resorts to his arms or legs—or to hia um- 
brella, or an article of furniture—to eke out the meaning, and give force 
to his description. Thus if his talk be of dancing, he cuts an illustra- 
tive caper; or should he attempt to describe Catalani’s singing, he will 
squeeze out an asthmatic note of explanation—a thick guttural sound, 
to make the account clear, and assist your comprehension. “ Ah! if 
you had heard her when her voice went up so,”’ is a favorite expression 
of his—a screech following, of course. The expositor never thinks he 
has done any thing, until he has tried to show you practically what was 
done. He is the man who, with his remorseless walking-stick, crops 
your tulips to exemplify the system of decapitation in the east; and he 
would joyfully set your chimney on fire, if he could convey to your mind 
an idea of the eruption he witnessed when he was last at Naples. He 
esteems his description nothing, if not illustrated; he is an illustrator, 
or he is nobody. 

There are people—we all meet them daily—who seem to think that 
their bare words are not to be taken. They have always a super-abun- 
dence of emphasis, and when relating the most trivial and probable cir- 
cumstances, they support the credible narrative with solemn assevera- 
tions of its truth, as though any one could doubt it. You may catch 
them swearing to such a fact as this: “I was going up Waterloo-place 
this morning, when what should I see tearing down from Regent-street, 
but an omnibus—upon my life it’s true.’ They are only to be matched 
by those practical persons of whom we are speaking—who assume that 
what they say goes for nothing, and that nobody can understand them, 
unless they demonstrate and attitudinize as they proceed. They reverse 
the position, which the moral poet shews to be the false one— 


Their pride in acting, not in reasoning lies ; 


but they are, nevertheless, not a whit nearer to its opposite. Nay, the 
harder they toil, the further they often are from the point they propose 
to attain; inasmuch as their simple, unillustrated statement may con- 
jure up an image in the mind of the listener, which the spectator’s eye 
is slow to recognize in the acted representation of it. They weaken 
their oral account of the most ordinary miracle by endeavoring to real- 
ize it visibly—“ injuring their credit by offering too much security.”” The 
picture that lives bloomingly in description, is as dead as Queen Anne 
when deemed susceptible of bodily delineation. We can allow the old 
soldier to gabble on, while we imagine more wonders than his weak 
words hint at; but when he 


Shoulders his crutch, and shows how fields were won, 


the sublime hobbles out, and burlesque rushes in in triumph. 

Take a literal example suggested by the word acting. An illustrious 
old stager was on one occasion eloquent, to a degree that made the jaded 
hour of fuur in the morning look fresh like half-past eleven at night, 
while descanting on the wonderful qualities of a tragedian of the past 
age—George Frederick Cooke. In the genera] picture drawn, in the 
masterly analysis of power, the imagination saw a prodigy, and Cooke 
grew into a wonder bef@e eyes that had never beheld him: but when 
the glowing eulogy terminated in an accurate and vivid imitation of the 








voice and manner of the actor, the spell was broken, and the audience 
broke up too—thorouglily convinced that the magnificent tragedian was 
a monstrous savage. 

But the practical man pluming himself upon suiting the action to the 
word, does not always miss the point he aims at—which is convic- 
tion. He seeks to convince you at all hazards; and thanks to his 
physical energy, exemplified in the poke in the ribs feelingly alluded 
to above, he sometimes succeeds. We do not here advert to the poke 
so frequent as to be quite familiar, wherewith a smart jest—a delicate 
and fragile pun—is, some minutes after its birth, in certain companies 
rewarded—attended often by the approving exclamation, ‘Sly dog,”’ or 

‘devilish clever!” 

No; this sort of hit has its defence; it serves to symbolize the rubs and 
knocks, accompanied with praise, which genius is sure, at some period 
of its career, to encounter from its fickle and hard-fisted admirers: and 
happy is that gifted benefactor of his kind, who, having convulsed the 
world with fattening laughter, or sprinkled it with purifying tears, sus- 
tains no heavier ill at its hands than a half-spiveful, half-affectionate dig, 
administered once in a way just a little kelow the heart. But the phy- 
sical energy indicated above, plants hits less defensible. its pokes and 
digs admit of no excuse, because they are wholly superfluous. As the 
* hardy tar’’ said, aftertaking his three dozen at the gangway, “I should 
ha’ been just as well without ’em.” 

Let us explain. How often in the week do we encounter a practical 
man who deems it expedient, the better to illustrate his meaning or en- 
force the moral of his tale, to give one a precious rap or an explanatory 
punch somewhere. 

‘ See,” he says, illustrating his position, “‘see—in this way; stand so 
—I won’t hurt you.” 

You feel the force of his argument for the rest of the day. He has 
laid down certain rules of logic, and you are to be laid down with them. 
To make an impression upon yeu, is to accomplish his point—and he 
takes the shortest cut. 

Another comes up all rage and desperation, but the feeling is gen- 
teelly smothered ; you see the smoke, and innocently,ask the cause of 
the fire. He has been assaulted by a ruffian;—he was walking quietly 
along, through a retired part of Westminster, thinking of nothing but the 
philanthropist Howard and Father Mathew, when a drunken savage 
ran wilfully against him, and striking him violently upon the shoulder, 
almost dislocated it. 

‘ Look here,” he continues, “‘in ‘his manner!’ at the same instant 
making a sudden and unexpected movement wiih his uninjured arm, and 
bringing his whole weight to bear. upon you with a shock that calls to 
mind a charge of cavalry—all in admirable illustration of the injury sus- 
tained by the gentle demonstrator. 

No words of his would, in his judgment, convey an idea of the out- 
rage he had suffered; nothing short of a practical demonstration will 
satisfy his mind that you comprehend the nature of his wrong. Ten 
chances to one that he is not satisfied even then; he sees that you wince 
under the assault—he hears your indignant protest against this personal 
exemplification of a grievance—and his apologetic reply is, ‘ Ah, that’s 
nothing ; you've no idea of it yet ;—now just let me show you.”’ Here- 
upon he draws himself up for a second and more effective illustration ; 
preparing himself for a rush upon your already partially-shattered frame, 
that would have wellnigh broken the stubborn square at Waterloo. 

‘“‘] hate that Ironsides,’’ said Tom Flint, the other day. (It was 
Tom’s visit that suggested the idea of this article, illustrating the illus- 
trative tendencies of practical people. ) 

‘What has he been doing now, Tom?” 

‘Qh! he’s so ferocious in his friendships,” rejoins Flint, sulkily. 
‘‘ He’s always so deucedly glad to see you, and so infernally sorry when 
you are going away, that he grasps your hand, and holds it in a vice for 
a couple of minutes, till the water runs out of your eyes. Why can’t 
people be friendly without doing one an injury ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps you admire that system of shaking hands, which consists 
just tonching yeur palm with one or two lax lifeless fingers, and with- 
drawing them again without so much as an apology for a squeeze?” 

‘‘No, no, I don’t,”’ returned Flint; “ but there’s a difference between 
a hand of warm wax, like one of Madame Tussaud’s, and an iron fist 

| that crushes every bone in your fingers instead of shaking them. That 
fellow now, under pretence of an affectionate regard for me, bas given 
me such a grip, that the edge of my meurning-ring has cut the next fin- 
ger te the bone. See here’’—proceeded Tom, seizing my hand—“ he 
takes your fingers so; you'd think they were in a vice, wouldn’t you?” 

And here the tender, weak-nerved, and protesting Flint, all gentleness 
himself, compressed my digits till, as in his own case, the water poured 
from my eyes, and testified to the force and fidelity of his illustration. 


You can never check these inveterate practitioners by crying out 
“tell me, dont’t show me.”’ Jt is in vainto assure them that you can 
clearly comprehend the inconvenience of a crushed bone without expe- 
riencing it. They will not give you credit for a capacity to conceive their 
feelings until, by an experiment upon your frame, they have produced a 
corresponding set of sensations. They will not allow you to take any- 
thing for granted; they afford no scope for the fancy. So utterly matter- 
of-fact are they, in all their notions, that they cannot imagine even the ex- 
istence of imagination in another. 

As this habit of demonstrating grows up in total disregard of a friend’s 
bodily comfort, so in its exercise it is not very scrupulous about a friend’s 
) personal property. 














One of the demonstrators dined with us upen a certain occasion, when 
a glass was observed to be slightly chipped at the rim, and a remark was 
made on the delicacy of the blow that had fractured so nicely without de- 
stroying the glass. j 

** Oh,” said my fi 
—observe !”’ 

And with the intention of chipping a glass, he gave on 
with the back of a knife, and o 

“ Rather too full a hit,”” he observed, “‘ should have stru a little more 
obliquely. 

Another glass was demelished. 

= Ah, that goes for he 
know it is to be done.” 

And after shivering tmee glasses to atoms and cracking a fourth, he 
proved that he was right, by triumphantly chipping the edge of a fifth. 

These enthusiasts in the cause of practical knowledge can scare ely re- 


end, eager fur an exposition, ‘it is very easily done 


smart rap 
broke it. . 


See here, now = 





£, pl eeded my ex ‘rimentalist; ‘ I 


late anew annecdote—how the Great Captain, once upon a time called 
out, “* Up, guards, and at_’em!”’ 
The passion for exemplifying pursues them everywhere. 


without overturning the table. 

Hand them 
some prints with the gentlest possible suggestion to be cautious, and they 
will expatiate handsomely upon the barbarous wayin which some persons 
turn over the contents of a portfolio ‘ : 

“ You will see a rough-handed blockhead,” say they, “ knock about 
beautiful prints—here now—in this way,” tossing them about, at the 
same time, like a pack of cards, to show vi 
fully you are liable to be treated. ; 

“ Haven't yu. seen ye ople,”” they proces d, “take hold of a valuable 
engraving with their unwashed finger-and-thumb, and crush the corner of 
it—thus!”’ Suiting, as usual. the action to the word! 

For the sake of showing you how some shabby book was injured, they 
would disfigure the finest. 


1 ecularly, how very shame- 


“* Never lend your books,’ said a demonstraor, warninglv, one day, 
“to that Hipsonberry; at every place where he leaves off he turns down 
the page—in this fashien !”’ 

And here, of course, a volume was snatched up for illustration—to 
show practically how a leaf is turned down by an unconscionable 
reader. 

These suit-the-action-to-the-word people have another favourite trick. 
They denounce seme esculent as not simply disagreeable to the palate, 
but so surpassingly nauseous as as to be sickening; this duly expatiated 
on, they wind up with, ‘‘ Only taste it!” They discover some other sub- 
stance, obnoxious in as curious a degree to the olfactorv nerves, and they 
are sure to crown their peroration upon its offensiveness, with “‘ just smell 
it now!” 

They are the only eccentrics upon earth who are desperately offended 
when you are willing to take their words for a fact. Their simple affir- 
mation in either of these cases is all-sufficient: but they as good as tell 
you that there is no trust tu be put in them, and that their opinions are 
worth nothing. These practical, proof-loving men are truly modest 
creatures. 


Some of them, rather than allow a mere description to take the place 
of a demonstration, will go so far as to practice upon: themselves, to 
their own detriment, when the more convenient machinery of a by- 
stander is not to be had. If they state some fact from which they are 
suffering, they give you an example of the fact and of the suffering too. 
They act a painful scene all over again, just as Launce dves by the aid 
of his dog and his shoe. 

When a fly has found its way into their eyelid, and they tell you how 
acute the agony is upon opening the eye, they open the eye immediately 
to convince you of their accuracy. , 

We can all recollect what Abernethy is reported to have said to the 
simple lady, who consulted him about her inward bruise, and explained 
that when she raised her left arm (‘‘ suiting the action to the word"’) it 
put her to extreme torture. 

‘* Then what a confounded fool you must be to do it,” was the mut- 
tered reflection of the sensible man. 

Shakspeare, who missed nothing, must have seen some of these prac- 
tical people, and has turned his observation to the usual ¢xcellent ac- 
ceunt. Othello, instructing his hearers as to what they are bound to 
report of him in Vemce, proceeds, 


Say, too, that in Aleppo once, 
When a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—/hus ! 


The stage direction adds, “ Othello stabs himself!”’ This is un- 
deubtedly carrying the principle of practical exposition to its farthest 
possible limit. 

When Shakspeare does a thing he does it thoroughly; and we have 
almost wished, when obligingly invited to swallow something nauseous 
by way of testing its disagreeableness, that the matter as well as the 
manner of the Moor were adopted by the demonstrators. When they 
relate a story of shooting or poisoning, they should illustrate with pistol 
or prassic-acid, and die dramatically—martyrs to the truth of illustrated 
narrative. 

Short of that extent, which may be thought to go a little too far, there 
is, it must be confessed, high authority for the practice without resorting 
to fable. 

When the illustrious Burke declared in the House of Commons, that 
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rather than witness the direful calamity (in deprecation of which he had 
delivered an impassioned and masterly address), he would plunge a dag- 
ger in his heart! at the same time drawing one from under his waist- 
coat, and exhibiting it to the fear-surprised eyes of honorable gentlemen 
—lie hit upon a magnificent specimen of the practical and the demon- 
strative. 

His friend, the all-admired Fox, figures more pleasantly and wittily 
When 
entleman whose name will immediately 
‘Name, name!’ 


in an equally well-known story, the tendency of which is similar. 


» allusion to a ¢ 






interrupted, in ¢ 
transpire, by loud cries of 

‘* No,” he said, “1 must decline ment 
easy as to say Jack Robinson.”’ 


ming him, though to doitis as 

But both these examples we must consider to be eclipsed by the adm 
rable faculty for practical illustration once strikingly displayed—very 
strikingly as will be seen—by an eminent pamphleteet now dead, who 
in his younger days was usher in an humble school. Expounding to a 
publisher (who had called during school-hours to settle terms for a new 
treatise on finance) the merits of a grand plan for paying off the national 
debt without sponge or money ! 

‘- Sir,’ sald he, ‘‘ I here prove by simple arithmetic, that there is no 
more difficulty in paying it off at once, than there is in caning this boy!” 
at the same instant, dragging one from the nearest form and caning him 
vigorously—but observe, without the least difficulty. 

The illustration was triumphant. The mode of argument was more 
than forcible, it was convincing. By merely comparing the two tasks of 
liquidating the debt and flagellating the boy, he just raised an idea of 
their identity in point of ease; the consequence was that he seemed to 
establish the practicability of the one by immediately performing the 
other. When the admiring publisher saw the boy flogged, ho fancied the 
debt was paid. It was the cane that did it all—the comparison would 
have been nothing without the successful practical experiment. 

Desirous of dealing fairly by the demonstrators, as by us they have not 
done, this anecdote is cited because it seoms to supply some vindication 
of their practice. We are not, and possibly nobody is in these times, so 
absurd as to object to the flegging of a boy merely because he is not our 
own, and has committed no offence. The question is, not whether the 
little ceremony with the cane is just, but whether it is expedient; whe- 
ther the injury done to the weaker party is a convenience to the stronger. 
In the case referred to, it was; and the demonstrative principle suc- 
ceeded. We complain of it only where it fails ; where an unwarrantable 
attack is made without beneficial results; where the outrage is wholly 
superfluous. It is thrown away, when dn acquaintance jams one’s hat 
down over one’s eyes, for the mere sake of showing how his own had 
just before been served in the mob; but it would be by no means thrown 
away, perhaps, if, while seated beside an author seeing his new play, 
you were to hiss loudly, with the view of exemplifying to the dramatist 
the energy with which some brute in the pit had beev hissing in his 
absence. 

Nay, you may even go all lengths with the demonstrators, provided you 
keep a desired object distinctly in view; you may not only injure another, 
but yourself also, when a great moral end is to be answered. 

A story occurs, as a case in point, of a needy gambler, who wished to 
palm himself off as a pigeon upon a famous rook whom he had never 
before met, or at least to beget a conviction that he could pay what he 
lost—which otherwise might seem doubtful. 

“Why, sir,” said he, “‘ I value it (whatever they were conversing 
about) I value it no more than [ do this bank-note ;”’ taking out one of 
the lust twe tens he had left in the world, and quietly lighting his cigar 
with it. 

How empty would have been this vaunt without the flame! The sa- 
crifice was essential to success. Success! by which, in every age and 
in every class of life, sc much that is doubtful in policy and worse than 
doubtful in morals, is triumphantly vindicated. 


‘he chapter of complaints directed against those who do suit the ac-’ 


tion to the word is after all a short one; but what a volume would it 
have been, had it incladed commentaries upon those who do not suit the 
action to the word. 

Hazlitt wrote a brilliant essay (years ago, in this magazine) upon 
‘* Persons one would wish to have seen.”’ 

“ Very well,” said Charles Lamb, upon reading it, ‘‘ then I'll write a 
paper twice as long, on ‘ Persons one would wish not to have seen.” 


— 

Woopen Snors.—A manufactory of sabots was attached to the bark 
mill, and sold for five-pence and six-pence a pair for the largest size, and 
half that amount for those suited to children. Surely the introduction 
of these wooden shoes would be a great accession to the comforts of the 
Irish peasantry, as well as a new branch of employment in their manu- 
facture. An expert Flemish workman can finish a pair within an hour, 
and with care they will last for three months. Four pair of thick wool- 
len socks to be worn along with them, costs eighteen-pence, so that, for 


| four shillings, a poor man might be dry and comfortably shod for twelve 


months. In winter, especially, and in wet weather, or when working in 
moist ground, they are infinitely to be preferred, and although the shape 
may be clumsy (though, in this respect, the Flemish are superior to the 
French), it is, at least, as graceful as the half-naked foot and clouted 
shoe of the Irish labourer. I doubt much, however, whether the people, 
though ever sc satisfied of their advantages, would get over their associ- 


ation of “arbitrary power and brass money” with the use of “‘ wooden 
yf y 
shoes.” 
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From Arcturus for May. ! 


THE MERRY TALES OF THE 


MADMEN OF GOTHAM. 


A merry set of men truly were the Gothamites, of a very remark 
able mental! construction, who had the art of making the deepest 
dull jokes, and committing the profoundest practical absurdities — 
They penetrated so far into the thick rotundity of folly, that their 
jests often reach the ahtipodes of wit, and what appeared at first 
sight mere dullness, proves, on second acquaintance, most excellent 
satire. ‘Thus your fools become the profoundest of philosophers, and 
the motley teaches a lesson to the purple and the ermine. But 
who were the Gothamitcs? Very few are knowing in the antiquarian 
secrets of this matter. An impression indeed gencrally prevails that 
New. York, the aboriginal island of Mannahatta, is the scat of this 
celebrated locality, and that the wise men, who, according to nurse- 
ry legend, ‘‘ went to sea in a bowl,” actually embarked somewhcre 
on the East river, and were last seen floating off, as it were, ina 
great bacchanalian sea of punch, in the direction of the Narrows.— 
Gotham and the Gothamites—the idea has been associated with the 
very respectable professions and quackeries of the city, till New 
York and Gotham have become, with all the wags who would be 
satirical at avery cheap investment of wit, perfectly synonymous 
terms. Many believe that Paulding was the inventor of this cele- 
brated appellation. But father Time laughs at the feeble pretensions 
ef us moderns to such exclusive absurdities. He has that in his 
Wallet which points to other days, another land. The true Gotham. 
ites we are about to introduce the reader to. 

They were men not of this day. There was a concentration, a 
fixedness of character evident in all their sayings and acticns, that 
savors not of the versatile nineteenth century. They were born and 
bred in the darkness of the middle age, when the world rested in 
greater quiet than it does at present, and individual villages and na- 
tiens clustered around themselves all sorts of characteristics and pe- | 
euliarities. Now there is no chance of originality, for the press 
laughs at every folly as soon as it is born, and at once jeers the 
world out of it. Common-place and uniformity are the great stand- 
ards of the times. 

Gotham still exists in all its traditionary glory, though its laurels 
were earned in an earlier and 4 betterage. It is to this day a small 
English village in a corner of Nottinghamshire. In the sixteenth 
eentury, the sayings of its wise men had been collected into a jest 
book, and, doubtless, in the homely wisdom of our ancestors, pointed 
many amoral. We are inclined to think that their folly was a little 
too systematic to be the effect of stupidity altogether, that there was 
sauch ‘method in their madness ;” in fine, that they were capital 
wits and satirists, the prototypes of Rabelais and Swift, langhing at 
the dreams of learning, and ridiculing the weakness of human pre- 
tensions. Reader, would you havea satire deeper than Cornelius 
Agrippa’s Vanity of Science, or Erasmus’ Encomium of Folly, read 
the jests of the wise men of Gotham, 

There has la‘ely been published by the English antiqnarian, James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., a Collection of the Tales of the Men of 
Gotham, from an carly source, as they were circulated in the olden 
time : and merely reminding the reader that the whole may be pro- 
eured in a snall pamphiet from the bookseller, John Russell Smith, 
London, under the title we have placed at the head of our article, 
we procced to quote a few passages illustrative of the remarkable 
traits of the Gothamites. 


The Gothamites were a simple village folk, who carried out the 
idea of community of property, and practically realized the benefits 
ef Association—in fact, they were, in this point, the precursors and 
experimenters of Fourierism or Brisbaneism. To illustate the econ- 
momy of the Association, they had but one knife amongst them, 
which was kept stuck in a tree in the middle of the village, a very 
simple expedient, by which they saved great expense, and doubtless | 
cultivated a great deal of philanthropic benevolence ; for though an 
zpparent inconvenience might at times appear to result when kuives 
were in request, yet doubtless this was more than made up in the 
general balance of virtues in the community, by the opportunity to 
practice generosity and forbearance. Another story affords a little 
better illustration of social economy, and is worthy to have happen- 
edina Phalanx. We shall give it in the original language. ** When 
that Good Friday was come, the men of Gotham did cast their heads | 
together, what to do with their white herrings, red herrings, sprats 
and salt fish. Then one consulted with the other, and agreed that 
all such fish should be cast into the pond or pool which was !n the 
middle of the town, that the number of them might increase agaiust 
the next year. Therefore, every one that has got any fish left, did 
east them into the pond. ‘Then one said, I have as yet gotten left’ 
so many red herrings. Well, said the other, And I have yet left so 
many whitings. Another immediately cry'd out, I have as yet got. 
ten so many sprats left. And, said the last, I have got so many salt 
fishes. Let them all go together into the great pond, without any ) 
@istinction, and we may be sure to fare like lords the next year. At | 


the beginning of the next Lent, they immediately went about draw- 
ing the pond, imagining that they should have the fish, but were much 
surprised to find nothing but a great cel. Ah! said they, a mischief 
on this eel, for he hath eaten upour fish. What must we dowithhim ? 
said one to the other. Kill him, said one to the other; chop him 
into pieces, said another; nay, not se, said the other, but let us 
drown him. Be it accordingly so, replied they all. So they imme- 
diately went to another pond, and did cast the eel into the water. 
Lie there, said these wise fhen, and shift for thyself, since you can 
expect no help from us. So they left the ecl to be drowned.” 

The men of Gotham were great cowards, but this does not dero- 
gate from their philosophical character, for so was the savan Nicole, 
who moved from one side of Paris to the other, to be out of the way 
in case the city should be invaded. ‘Ona time, there was a man 
of Gotham, that went a mowing among the meads, and found a 
great grasshopper. He immediately threw down his scythe, and ran 
home to his neighbours, and said that the devil was there in the field, 
and was hopping amongst the grass. Then there were every man 
ready with clubs, and staves, halberts, and other weapons, to kill 
the grasshopper. When they came almost to the place where the 
grasshopper should be, said one to the other, let every man cross 
himself from the devil, for we’ll not meddle with him ; and so they 
returned again, and said, We were blest this day that went no fur- 
ther. O cowards, said he that had got the scythe in the mcad, help 
me to fetch my scythe. No! answered they, it is good to sleep in 
a whole skin ; it is much better for thee to lose thy scythe, than to 
mar us all.” : 

Men that feared grasshoppers were not likely to be very knowing 
and spirited in adéressing a woman. It happened that a young fel- 
low did go a courting, and this was his adventure. ‘* There was a 
young man of Gotham, who went a-wooing to a fair maid; his moth- 
er warned him beforchad, saying, Whenever thou dost look at her, 
cast a sheep’s eye at her, and say to her, How dost thou do, my 
sweet pig’s-nic! The fellow went fto the butcher's, and bought 
him seycn or eight sheep’s eyes. And when this lusty wocer was at 
dinner, he would look at this fair wench, and immediately cast into 
her face a sheep’s eye, saying, How dost thou do, my deer sweet 
pig’s-nic ? How do I do? said the wench, swine’s face ? . What 
dost thou mean by casting a sheep’s eye at me? Oh! sweet pig’s- 
nic, have at thee here ancther. But I defy thee, old swine’s face, 
said the wench. What, my old sweet pig’s-nic, be content, fer if 
thou livest till the next year, thou wilt be a foul sow. Walk, knave, 
walk, said she, for if thou livest till the next year, thou wilt be a rank 
knave, besides a lubber and a focl. Whereby a man may see, that 
for his good willhe shall often bave as much displeasure.” 

The Gothamites were sad bunglers in the way of matrimony. 
“There was a man of Gotham who would be married, and when the 
day of marriage was come, they went to church. The pricst said, 
Do you say after me. The man said, Do you say after me. The 
priest said, Say not after me such words, but say what I shall tell 
thee. Thou dost play the fool to mock me with the holy Scripture 
concerning matrimony. Then the fellow said, Thou dost play the 
fool, to mock me with the holy Scripture concerning matrimony. 
The priest could not tell what to say, but answered, What shall I do 
with this fool ? and the man answered the same. So the priest took 
his leave and would not marry him. But the feliow was instructed 
by other how to do, and was afterwards married.” 


Strange as it may appear, there was a schoolmaster in Gotham, 
and one day he was called upon to disburthen himself of a portion 
of his science. The villagers found a hedge-hog in the fields, and 
took him out to tell what sort of an animal it was. With remarka- 
ble presence of mind he declared it to be one of those which Adam 
had never named. 

Really there was not sense or stamina enough among this people 
to keep the ordinary observances of religon. ‘* On Ash Wednesday, 
the mnister of Gotham would have a collection of his parish- 
ioners, and said unto them—Friends, the time is come that you must 
use prayer and fasting, and alms, and come ye to shrift, and I will 
tell you more of my mind. But as for prayers, I don’t think two 
men in the parish can say half their Pater-Noster. As for your fas- 
ting you fast still, for you have not a good meal’s meat in a year. 
As for alms-deeds, what should they do to give anything away that 
have nothing to take. But as you come to shrift, I will tell you 
more of my mind after macs. So the manthat kept the ale-house came 
to shrift, and confessed himself to have been drunk divers times in 
the year, but especially in Lent. The priest said: In Lent you 
shou!'d refrain from drunkenness, and abstain from drink. No, not so, 
said the fellow ; for it is anold proverb, that fishshould swim. Yes, 
said the priest, it must swim in the water. I ery your mercy, cried 
the fellow ; I though: it should have swam in fine ale, for I've been 
told so. Soon after the men of Gotham were come to shrift, and 
being seven the priest knew not what penance to give. He said, if 
I enjoin you to pray, you cannot say your Pater-noster ; and it is but 
a fo'ly to make you fast, because you never cat a meal's meat. La- 
bor hard, and get a dinner on Sunday, and I will partake of it. 
Another man he did enjoin to fare well on Monday, and another on 
Tuesday, and one after another ; and one or more other should fare 
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well one day in the week, that he might have part of their meat. 
And as for aims.deeds, the priest said you be but beggars all, except 
one or two, therefore bestow your alms on yourselves.” 

This is all sufficiently ludicrous, Perhaps it is only the jest-book 
side of the matter. Antiquarians te!l us of a story which goes very 
far to redeem the character of the Gothamites in the estimation of 
men of sense. It seems there wasa very prevalent notion in the time 
of King John that over whatever road the monarch passed in his 
‘‘ progresses,” became a free public road, and the Gothamites, inhabi- 
ting a sturdy, little independent village, particularly requested his 
majesty to keep out of the way. ‘The king sent down an officer to 
chastise them, and they played the fool, like Lucius Junius Brutus, 
to save their skins. ‘The royal messenger found some of them wiheel- 
ing barrows backwards and forwards on the tops of the barns, to | 
shelter them from the sunshine, as they said ; others were engaged 
in that memorable affair of the eel, and others were making a hedge | 
to keep in the cuckoo. And thus they escaped under plea of lunacy. 
But the juke is immorta), and perish the antiquarian who would at. 
tempt to prove to us they werea regularly plodding respectability 
loving body of villagers. 

More curious is the study of the old times, in the quiet and repose 
of which, each tuwn acquired a distinctive character. Now the | 
world is one level. Towns have lost this association, and families 
and individuals. ‘There were once, according to Shakspeare, 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted [illbro’, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom and Drunken Bedford. 


Where are they now ? There are no more ghosts, pipers, or merry 
May dancers, any more than there are Abderites at Gotham. Gold. | 
smith tells us of the traditionary family of the Blenkinsops, who 
could never look straight before them ; of the Hugginsons, who 
could nit blow out a candle ; that there were none of the Grograms™ 
but could sing a song, or of the Marjorams but could tell a story. 
Where are they now, or where is the son that carries out the‘raits of 
his father? Good Diedrich Knickerbocker, enumerates very valiant 
traits of ourancestors. But alas! Do the Van Viotens of Kaatskill 
still quaff cider, or the Van Pelts deal in peltry, or the Higginbothems 
teach school, administering learning by the innocent argument a pos- 
teriri. Do the Van Benschotene still kick with the left foot, or the 
inhabitants of Schahgticoke still put stones on the houses in windy 
weather lest they should be blown away? Alas! for the quiet, 


the repose, and the rich humours that were fostered by tie lives of | 


our ancestors. 
rT 


INTERVIEW WITH DR. JOHNSON, 
DURING HIS LAST DAYS. 

Last Thursday, November 25th, my father sct me down at Bolt 
Court, while he went upon business. I was anxious to again sce 
poor Dr. Johnson, who has had terrible health since his return from 
Lichfield. He let me in, though very ill. He was alone, which I 
much rejoiced at ; for I had a longer and more satisfactory conver- 
sation with him than I have had for many months. He was in rath- 
er better spirits, too, than [ have lately scen him ; but he teld me 
he was going to try what sleeping out of town might do for him. 
“*T remember,” said he, ‘* that my wife, when she was near her end, 
poor woman, was also advised to sleep out of town ; and when she 
was carried to her lodgings that had been prepared for her, she com. 
plained that the staircase was in very bad condition, for the plaster 
was beaten off the walls in many places. 
the house, ‘‘ that’s nothing but by the knocks against it of the cof. 
fins of the poor souls that have died in the lodgings.” 
though not without apparent secret anguish, in telling me this. I 
felt extremely shocked ; but, willing to confine my words at least, to 
the literal story, I only exclaimed against the unfceling absurdity of 
such a confession. 


*©Oh,” said the man of | 


He laughed, | 


“*Such a confession,” cried he, “to a person then | 


coming to try his lodging for health contains, indeed, more absurdity | 


than we can well Jay our account for.” 
before. “So,” said he, “‘did I.” I then said, “ Did you ever, sir, 
hear from her mother ?” ‘ No,” cried he, “nor write to her. 
drive her quite from my mind. If I meet with one of my letters I 
burn it instantly. I have burnt all [can find. Ineverspeak of her, 
and I desire never tohearof hermore. I drove her, as 1 said, wholly 
from my mind.” Yet, wholly to change this discourse, I gave him 


I had seen Miss T. the day 
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| peare could never have seen a Caliban.” 


] | 


a history of the Bristol milk woman, and told him of the tales I had | 


heard of her writing so wonderfully, though she had read nothing but 


Young and Milton ; “though those,’ I continued, “ could never | 


possibly, I should think, be the first authors with anyboly. 
children understand them ? and grown people who havenot read 
are children in literature.’ ‘* Doubtless,” saia he, ‘* but there is 
nothing so little comprehended among mankind as what is genius. 
They give it to all, when it can be buta part. Genius is nothing 


Would | 


more than knowing the use of tools; but there must be tools for it | 


to use : a man who has spent all his life in this room, will give a 
very poor account of what is contained in the next.” 


“ Certainly, sir; yet there is such a thing as invention. Shaks- 
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‘““No; but he had seen @ 
man, and knew, therefore, how to vary him toa monster. A man 
who would draw a monstrous cow, must know what a cow commen. 
ly is; er how can he tell, that to give her an ass’s head, or an ele. 
phant’s tusk, will make her monstrous ? Suppose you show me a 
man who is a verv expert carpenter ; another will say he was born to 
be a carpenter ; but whatif he had never seen any wood? Let twe 
men, one with genius, the other with none, look at an overturned wa- 
gon ; he who has no genius, will paint it to himself before it was 
overturned, standing still, and moving on, and heavy loaded, and 
empty ; but both must see the wagon, to think of it at all” How 
just and true all this, my dear Susy. He then animated, and talked 
on, upon this milk woman, upon a once as famous shoemaker, and 
upon our immortal Shakspeare, with as much fire, spirit, wit, and 
truth of criticism, and judgment, as I have ever yet heard him. 
How delightfully bright are his faculties, though the poor and infirm 
machine that contains them seems alarmingly giving way. Yet, all 
brilliant as he was, I saw him growing worse, and offered to go, 
which, for the first time I ever remember, he did not oppose; bat, 
most kindly pressing my hunds, *‘ Be not,” he said, in a voice of 
even tenderness, “‘ be not longer in coming again for my letting you 
go now.” I assured him I would be the sooner, and was running off ; 
but he called me back, in a solemn voice, and, in a manner the most 
energetic, said, “* Remember me in your prayers.” I longed to ask 
him to remember me, but did not dare. I gave him my promise, 
and, very heavily indeed, I left him. Great, good, and excellent that 
he is, how short a time will he be our boast. Ah! my dear Susy, I 
see he 1s going. This winter will never conduct him to a more geni- 
al season kere. Elsewhere, who shall hope a fairer. I wish I had 
bid him pray for me; but it seemed to me presumptuous, though this 
repetition of so kind a condescension might, I think, have encour- 
aged me.—Diaryand Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, (Miss Burney.) 
nniteenlaealiatatice 

Atmanacks In 1406—Among the Harleian MSS. of the British 
Museum, is a beautiful copy of an almanack of the year 1406, whieh 
may be considered a good specimen of the almanacks of the time. 
A short account of it may be interesting. The MS. itself is of vel- 
lum, about the size of a square 32mo book, of forty-four pages, neat- 
ly written on both sides, and highly emblazoned. Each month has 
two pages, containing an ecclesiastical calender, with the proper de- 
minical letter, the saints’ days, and other information to us incompre- 
hensible. In the left corner of the first page of each month, is @ 
figure embk matical ef the seasons ; a man in gauntlets, warming his 
hands overa fire, being the sign for January ; one bearing a tree, for 
April ; and another with a sickle, for August. Beneath this figure 
is the zodiacal sign for the month ; whilst along the top of both 


| leaves, across which the days are arranged, are certain emblems of 


the various saints whose days happen in the month; as, in February, 
a female bust pierced with a sword, for St. Agatha; a bishop’s mitre, 
with bird on it, for St. Valentine ; in March, a harp, for St. David, 
show ng how the writer had confounded the Psalmist with the Welch 
saint; and a vase of alabaster for Mary Magda'en. After the 
twenty-four pages of calender, are two tables of eclipses of the sun 
and moon ; the former extending to 1449, the latter to 1443. In 
these tables the months are indicated by the implements carried by 
the several emblematical figures, at the head of each month’s calen- 
der ; as a gauntict for January, a sickle for August, and a flail for 
September. We then have an astronomical diagram now unknown; 
a plate of a man covered with the signs of the zodiac, indicating the 
influence of each sign on a certain portion of the body, such as is 
now perpetuated in Moere’s column of head, arms and legs. Besides 
this, is a Taiu’a sciendum in quo signo fuerit luna in omni die; @ 
list of lucky and unlucky days; a table of the price of bread and 
corn ; portraits of all the kings, from the Conqueror to Richard Il, 
all very ugly and much alike ; and, lastly, a diagram for calculating 
the moon’s motion, with a moveable hour index. Such was an ab 
manack of the beginning of the fifteenth century —Christian Re- 


membrancer. 
dns iaellitilllsnene 


Cuntous Sacre or Lanp.—A piece of very bad land of about half 
an acre, situated at Allery, near Abbeville, was lately sold for sever 
hares, under the following singular circumstances: It had descended 
to seven co-heurs, but being divided into so many parcels, the owners 
agreed to join in a sale of the whole in one lot. It was put up at 
auction, but no bidding was made. On this one of the owners off 
ered to transfer his share for a hare fit for the spit. So likewise did 
each of the other six. Still, even at this cheap rate, no one weuld 
make the acquisition. At last the person who made the offer first 
to sell agreed to purchase at the same rate, and the remaining six 
shares were conveyed to him for as many hares.—Galignani. 

 — 


Teacmixé a Foresxer ro Speak Enciisu.— My friend the fer- 
e gner called on me to bid me farewell before he quitted the tows, 
and on his departure he said, “Iam going af the country. I ven- 
tured to correct his phraseology by saying that we were accustomed 
to say “ guing into the country. ‘ He thanked me for this corree- 
tion and said he had profited by my lesson, and added, ‘ I will knock 
into your door on my return.” 
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WRANGLERS. 


io has been bored almost to death by such nui- 


} 


A correspondent wih 
sances, discourses in this wise: 

Few circumstances tend more effectually to mar the pleasures of so- 
cial intercourse, than the loquacity of opinionated wranglers. The de- 


sire of appearing informed on all subjects, (without the will to use the 


Bishop Percy translates, ‘‘ Soon, in the splendid hall of Odin, we shall 
drink beer out of the sculls of our enemies.”” And 
Danes themselves, the Germans, and the French. 

The original and extraordinary blunder lies with Olaus Wormius, the 
great Danish antiquary, to whose authority poets and historians bowed 
without looking farther Our grave Olaus was bewildered by this mons- 
trous style of the Scalds, and translated this drinking-bout at Valhalla 
according to his own fancy—* Ex concavis crateribus craniorum ;’’—thus 


thus also have the 








only means by which correct knowledge can be obtained) is ever prompt- 


ing them te intrude their crude notions in opposition to any remark, 


trivial or important. Hence, it often occurs that conversation is turned 
to warm and angry debate. Like Midshipman Easy, those persons are 


always prepared to “argue the matter; for, to them, there is no music 


half so sweet as the echo of their own voice, and their felicity is com- 

plete can they but out-talk their antagonists. An old English writer (in 

describing one of these obstinate smatter’s who, though possessing but 
I 


little of wit or wisdom, |! y gieat claim to both,) quaintly observes :—‘That 


he does not hold his opinions, 


| 


Ae 


but they hold him; for, when he is once 


possessed of an error, it is like a devil, only cast out with great difficulty. 


His skull is so thick that it is proof arainsta 


I 4 ny reason, and never cracks 


but on the wrong side, just opposite to that, against which the impres- 
sion is made, which surgeons say doth happen ‘ very frequently.’ To 
such an individual truth is not the object of his reason, nor has it any 


intrinsic value, for he contends with equal zeal concerning the most tri- 
vial or profound subject. 


“* Most of all, he delighteth to differ in things 


indifferent, no mutter how frivolous, they are weighty enough for 


’ 


his weak igment, and he will suffer martyrdom rather than part with 


the least scruple of his freehold; for it is impossible to dye his ignorance 
hi 


into a lighter color.” 


These persons are for the most part invulnerable 


to all the at 


tacas of reason and common sense—so completely are the y 


trebly clad in their self-love, vanity, and prejudice, which superficial 


knowledge IL subjects has engendered. 


* Of all imposters, he least wisdom shows, 


Who can thus on himself impose.” 


To such Is, narrowed and prejudiced 


be the / 


by the vanity which has ever 


prompied them to gues instead of th 


} 


- } } 
—speakers rather U 


e ears of the society in 


which they move ian listeners—truth never enters free 


and unbiassed; but like the rays of light falling upon a fallacious glass, 


. 


are tinged and turned aside by the distorted medium through which it 


passes. Obstinate and prejudiced, they can afford little instruction as 
they do amusement, from the fact that, as they have but a vague and 


imperfect idea of that for which they are contending, they often resort to 


the use of ambiguous forms of speech for the purpose of concealing the 


paucity of theic intellect, and their want of clearness of mental vision. 
Such persons are to be avoided, for while they often embroil and disturb 
the social circle by their idle pratings, they are possessed of sucha small 


quantum of common sense as never to afford to the listener an original 
idea. 
ET 


A Siseutar Error.—A striking instance how long a universal er- 
ror can last, arising frou one of these obscure conceits, is noticed by Mr. 
Greville Pigott in bis ‘* Manual of Scandinavian Mythology.”’ ; 

These warlike barbarians were long reproached that even their reli- 
gion fomented an implacable hatred of their enemies; for in the future 
etate of their paradisiacal Valhalla, their deceased heroes rejoiced at 
their celestial compotations, ¢o drink out of the sculls of their enemies. 

A passage in the death-song of Regner Lodbrog, literally translated, 
is, “‘ Soon shall we drink out of the curved trees of the head; which 





} turning the “trees of the head” into a “ scull,”’ and the scull into a hol- 
| low cup. The Scald. however. was innocent of this barbarous invention; 
and, in his violent figures and disordered fancy, merely alluded to the 
| branching horns, growing as trees, from the heads of ! is, 





the curved horns which formed their drinking-cu; 


} } 
il pe 


t urged for his defence; for who is 
bound to underagand such remote, if not ab ? but I cio not 
could plead as fairly for | interpolating of 


ii = 
| “drinking out of the sculls of their 


Homer, nodded, something mig 


surd conceits 


know that we own fancy 


is 


enemies.” 





This crave blunder became universal, and a century passed away grith- 


lar once said 


ut of 


out its beine detected. It was so familiar, that Peter Pi: 


like the heroes of Valhalla, drank their wine 


that the booksellera, 
the sculls of a.thors. 


—— 


“ Association.’ ’—The sacri rdeper 


upen all association to a greater or less degree. 


fice of persot al ice consequent 
prove 


by his 





but which m 
advocated 
into operation, would, 





* 
st 


much more irksome in that proposed by Fourier, and 
Imitator, 1 
alone, prevent any happy result to the sch 


w ol 


srisbane. in the Tribune, if ever carrie: 
1, inevitably, to exces3 
in such 2 community, and the policy degenerate into a slavery 
worst kind. 
their truisms: 
“Our evils are social, not politi 


1. A system of espieuage 


and dictation over individual action, crow 


A wicked wag of our acquaintance thus plays with one of 


» + 


il, the ottic lodger said, 


id of 


as ven 


f the fleas, 


avaked by a moscheto, “he jumped out of bed to ge 


and found his bocts full of cockroaches.” 


’ 


ne 


Georce tue Trirap’s Criticism on THe Dramatists.—He was 
sorry, he said, for Henderson, and the more as Mrs. Siddons had 
wished to have him play at the same house with herself. Then Mrs. 
Siddons took her turn, and with the warmest praise. ‘‘ lam an en. 
thusiast for her,” cried the King, ‘ quite an enthusiast. I think 
there wes never any playerin my time so excellent—not Garrick him 
self: Town it!’ Then, coming close to me, who was silent, he 
said, ‘* What, what ?” meaning, what say you. But I still said noth 
ing : I could not coneur where I thought so differently, and to en- 
ter into an argument was quite impossible, for every little thing I said 
the King listened to with an eagerness that made me ashamed of 
ite insignificancy ; and, indeed, but for that, | should have talked to 
him with much greater fluency as well as ease. From players he 
went to plays, and complained of the great want of good mudern 
comedies, and of the extreme immorality of some of the old ones. 
* And they pretend,” cried he, ‘* to mend them, but it is not possible 
Do you think it is—what ?” ‘No, sir, not often, I believe : the 
fault commonly lies in the very foundation.” Yes, or they might 
mend the mere specches. But the characters are a!l bad from the 
heginning t» the end.” Then he specified several of them; but I 
had read none of them, and, consequently, could say nothing about 
the matter. At last he came to Shakspeare. ‘‘ Was there ever,” 
cried he, “‘ such stuff asa great part of Shakspeare ? only one must 
not say so! But what think you? what? Is there not sad stuff? 
| what, what?” “ Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with 

such excellencies, that” “Oh!” cried he laughing, good 
| humoredly, “I know it is not to be said; but itis true! Only it's 
Shakspeare, and nobody dare abuse him.” ‘Then he enumerated 








many of the characters and parts of the plays that he objected to ; 
and, when he had run them over, finished with again laughing and 
exclaiming, ‘* But ono should be stoned for saying so !"— Diary of 
Madame D'Arblay (Miss Burney.’) 














































































































































178 THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 
A VISIT TO THE ASSIZES. 

Those who frequent the courts of justice, and are often present at 
the trial of cases, soon become familiar with the various scenes 
which are presented upon such occasions ; but to me, who never at- 
tend the assizes, execpt when summoned upon a jury, which does | 
not occur oftener than once in three years, the appearance of a crow. 
ded court, and the many, very many sights ef joy and misery which 
a common observer cannot but notice in an assize-town, are all mat. 
ters of high interest. Within the last week I have been present at 
many such scenes. Having a small freehold in our county, I was 
selected as aspecial juryman, and attended totry an important cause, 
but the trial having been postponed until the last, I was obliged to 
remain at ———— two days longer than I expected. Nothaving any 
other business there, I used to stroll from one court to the other, and | 
sometimes to the criminal, and not unfrequently I took my stand 
upon the steps leading to the hall-door, and there watched the vari- 
ous groups around me. Upon the morning of the second day, I was 
standing at my usual place on the steps, when my attention was par- 
ticularly attracted towards some country people who were collected 
upon the pavement below. There were five of them; three men 
and two women. Of the latter, one dressed decently in a long red 
cloak, was crying very bitterly, her face hid in her handkerchief, 
and leaning upon the arm of an elderly man, who stoud firmly up. 
right, his ruddy sun-burnt countenance fixed in an expression made 
up of sorrow, anger, and contempt. His hat seemed slouched over 
his face as if to prevent any one from recognizing him, but it was 
not sufficiently large to conceal his dark fiery eye, or the long white 
hairs that fell down the side of his face. Immediately opposite to 
them stood a man and woman seemingly of lower rank in life, and 
of avery different character ; the woman, who was dirty in the ex- 
treme, although with some few patches of finery about her dress, 
lolled carelessly, throwing her eyes around her in a manner which 
seemed to prove how far she was removed from anything like the 
sorrows which the other woman so strongly manifested. The man 
stood with his arms crossed, his hat placed just upon the top of his 
head, and his ijl-looking, ruffian-like countenance indicating some- 





his face, and crept close to the wall, as if afraid that any one should 
recognize him. I had remained at some distance from them, but I 
felt that my observance was intrusive, and therefore walked on into 
the court, whispering to the woman asI passed, that if she needed 
any assistancé she would find me near the door. 

At the bar was a young man of rather simple, ingenuous appear- 
ance, and a woman considerably older, pretty looking, but evidently 
artful and designing. ‘They were arraigned upon a charge of theft, 
committed in a dwelling-house, and having pleaded ‘* Not Guilty,” 
the trial commenced. They were indicted as man and wife, and it 
_ appeared from the evidence that they had lived together as such.— 
Ihe theft had been committed in the night, about twelve o’clock ;— 
the things stolen were some silver spoons, some linen, and several 
culinary utensils; an apron belonging to Kate Cicely was found in 
the house which was robbed, and by its means all the stolen articles 
were traced several days afterwards to the residence of Jack Hasper, 
with whom Charles Mangrove and Kats Cicely were living. Hasper 
was immediately taken into custody, but Kate Cicely, in order to re- 
lease him, Jaid an accusation against Charles Mangrove, and madea 
confession purporting that she and Charles had committed the robbe- 
ry, and brought the articles to Hasper’s house. Charles vehemently 
denied this to be true, and protested his ignorance of the whole mat- 
ter; but he and his wife, for such Kate Cicely was considered to be, 
were, notwithstanding his protestation, committed to prison to take 
their trial. When placed at the bar, Charles Mangrove presented a 
most pitiable appearance, pale and emaciated, the consequence of ir- 
regular living, long confinement, and regret for his follies. He held 
down his head as if fearing to look around, lest he should recognize 
some one to whom he was known. His companion, on the contrary, 
stood up, bold and unabashed, and paid great attention to the evi- 
dence detailed against her. 

As the trial proceeded, the evidence became rather in Charles 
Mangrove’s favour, and every now and then he gave a hurricd look 
upwards, but quickly relapsed into his former situation. At a time 
when he gave one of these glances, I happened to be looking at him, 
and perceived a woman’s face just appearing behind the dock ; she 

tanker ten eerie 2 ter . seemed eagerly to catch every word that was uttcred, and at the 
Ging very tke defence. .The remaining snember of the groupstood game time kept her eyes fixed upon him. It was his mother. As 
between the men, and from his appearance I concluded him to be an he looked round, their eyes met; she withdrew her face ; he started, 
attorney s clerk. When I had observed them a few minutes, the lat- gazcd a moment, and then with a heavy sigh, and a wildness of look 
ter member of the party left them, and ‘made his way towards the J shall never forget, sunk down senseless in the dock. His mother 
others AO ee before. * Zounds < exclaimed the roogh-look- heard him fall, and pushing forward, passed on before the jailor, who 
—o this is nothing of a scrape ! 4 I have been in many @ was abvut to assist him, and herself raised and supported him in her 
bah tee por anere ar clear off. $ Haven tT Poll : ‘ | arms. She uttered a shriek at first, but all grief seemed to subside 

Poll 2g alee p agate ‘I don’t know what you call a scrape, in her care of him. She pressed him to her bosom ; some water 
then,” said the old man ; Sivt ne scrape to be made the gaze of all was brought, she bathed his temples, and in a few moments he be- 
ee a ane ee 0m - seer “gh oie a Lantos gan to recover. The proceedings had of course been suspended 
eauened enalicdile Nien Widbanale Glad $ dheat eiladis dae af cakes should at the moment ; and no sooner did he begin to show sigas of return. 
s gpg : “art gene? ie Oe 1 ing life, than the judge interfered, remarking, that even if there 
stand in the dock and hold up his hand asa felon! Nay, nay, wo- were any evidence “*harles Mi . » tnt 

- : SR, : le ve lence to convict Charles Mangrove, the indictment 
man,” turning to his wife, who seemed bursting with grief,“ don’t | os ing ‘rmal, and must fail, and therefore he ~wonat opinion no evi- 
ye cry, now dont ye cry.” Tears rolled down the poor man’s cheek dence had been given at all implicating him, but rather tending to 
as he spake, and his wife, for such I judged the woman leaning on show that Kate and the master of the house, Jack Hasper, had been 
his arm, sobbed bitterly. ‘Oh! there’s no oceasion for ye to take | oe or the Tet Weltia the cast: the tere west ecueit betl 

ce aiieadh was Walt ama Ot waiedies tee ele ot hens ot ihe * guilty of the theft. Phat eing the case, the jury must acquit both 
eet agape. > vice Be ie sc he seeped. 3 the prisoners. ‘* Not Guilty,” was immediately pronounced. The 

** What though you will?’ exclaimed the other man, raising him | P $ ; a - yP 

et apm rman, raising Lim | mother seemed bewildered. She kept a firm hold of her son, who 
stlf, and speaking indignantly, ‘“ what though you will? Think ye | 98 PIER oe TE. Cm “th ; é * 

. ; - fl herspee et had searcely revived; the door was unlecked ; she looked first at 
your oaths will . een, 4 ee have becn at every tread-mill in | Chartes, then at the jailor, the latter of whom told her she might go ; 
England, and whose neck _ twenty times been within a yard of | hut che semed searecly to understand what he said. Atlength Kate 
the gallows-rope? What good will your oaths do?” | Cicely approached them familiarly. and was about to take th of 

‘I don’t see why my oath ’ant as good as any other man’s,” he | gi ite gph oe gag Sunes ae 
dilinniieedl. Mentorinaten. 0 tf cuamsidatir tention & étnnedl her paramour. This roused the mother. Hold off, woman !” she 

“I do.” ans BNys wep tea meg PL ae , exclaimed, pushing her forcibly back. ‘* Hold off! you have had 

o,” answered the old man; “ were [ upon thejury, I wouldn’t 3) him.” The hice forward, util holdin } 
believe one word you said. You swore to me the last time I saw you | °°" mice ages wadlbicemes. Rsynrig age llear ns bod cam 
that you knew naught of my lad, and at that very time Kate Cicely Satay Oy Se ees ee - er ne Arata 4 So | 
and him were in your house und you knew it.” * , forthem. The father had approached close to the door, and listened 

ated ened he. * I cinleniine to abe ae athena anxiously to the tumult within ; he heard the noise of footsteps— 

Re Pee - , going thas Aegis quick and hurried they came ncarer—they passed out at the door— 

Your friend!” echoed the old man, ‘* how came he to be your | they met ¢ ; 
friend? You decoyed him from me—you and that harlot Kate, and We can go no farther ; it is impossible to describe the meeting. 
now you have placed him where you should be, to stand the brunt for | The old man wept like a child—he hung upon his son’s neck for a 
‘4 i 19 ' . - . . . 
Taare teeanaeas Stieitk ta? dene: Gael teeter seaanite weak | and then they hurried toa neighbouring inn, ina back 
th . ; Ply, : < P joined | room of which they remained until sunset, when all returned home. 
em, and whispering to them, they all walked towards the court. | nen oe Se ars 
house. Jack Hasper, for that tursed out to be the name of the ruf- CEMENTATION OF Iron sy Cast Inon.—Pure Iron, when surroun- 
fian-looking fellow, and the woman who was with him, walked on | ded by, and in contact with cast iron turnings, and heated is car- 
first; the old man and his wife followed slowly ; I felt too great in- | ponized very rapidly, so as to harden, to temper, and in fact to exhibit 
terest in what I had heard not to walk after them. The woman | aj] the properties of steel. M. Gautier finds this to be a very advan- 
dried her eyes, and they proceeded towards the top of thesteps. I tageous process in numerous cases. especially where the articles to 
perceived the old man become more and more feeble—step by step | be case hardened, or converted into steel, are small, as iron wire, or 
he moved slowly on—he reached the top—he approached the outer | gauze. The temperature required is not so high as that required in 
door of the court—‘*I can go no further,” he remarked, “I should | the ordinary process of cementation, and the pieces to be carbonized 
die if I were to see him. Oh, God! oh, God! be merciful!” Poor | are not injured in form. The kind of cast iron used should be the 
man! he clasped his hands before his face, and fell forwards upon the | gray meta], and the more minutely it is divided, the more rapid and 
door in the most dreadful agony. Tears poured down his checks, | complete is the operation. By covering the mass of cast metal, in 
and his whole frame seemed convalsed. His wife, for a moment, | which the iron to be carbonized is enveloped, with sand, oxidation 
forgot her own sorrow, in her anxiety for her husband; she led him | from contact of the air is prevented, and the cast metal may be used 


gently towards the corner farthest from the door, through which the many times. Plumbago experimented with in the same manner, 
busy crowd were passing to and fro, He still held his hands before | does not produce the effeet. 





























as en THE DOLLAR 
THE EARTH-QUAKERS. 


BY THi 





MAS HOOD. 





Now’s the time and now's the hour 
To be worried, toss’d, and shaken 
Down—down—down, derry down— 
Let us take to the road! 

Amanda, let us quit the town— 
Together let us range the fields— 
Over the hills and tar away, 

Life let us cherish Old Ballads. 

The Earth-quakers are by no means a new Sect. They have appeared 
at various times in England, and particularly in 1750, when they were 
so numerous that, according to Horace Walpole, “ within three davs. 
seven hundred and thirty coaches were counted passing Hyde-park- 
corner with whole parties removing into the country!’ The same plea- 
sant writer has preserved several anecdotes of the persuasion, and espe- 
cially records that the femal@members, to guard against even a shock 
to their constitutions, made ‘‘ earthquake gowns”’ of a warm stuff, to sit 
up in at night, in the open air! Nor was the alarm altogether unfound- 
ed, for the earth, he says, actually shook twice at regular intervals, so 
that fearing the terrestrial ague fit would become periodical, the noble 
wit propesed to treat it by a course of bark. However, there were 
some slight vibrations of the soil, and supposing them only to have 
thrown down a platter from the shélf to the floor, the Earth juakers of 
1750 have an infinite advantage over those of 1842, when nothing has 
fallen to the ground but a fiddle-de-Dee prediction. 

Still, if che metropolis has not exhibited any extraordinary physical 
convulsion, its inhabitants have presented an astounding Moral Pheno- 
menoa. Messrs. Howell and James best know whether thev have 
vended or been asked for pec uliarly warm fubrics—the court milliner 
alone can tell if she has made up any new-fashioned robes de nuit, a la 
bivouac, or coiffures adapted to a nocturnal fete champetre. The 
coaches, public and private, which have passed Hyde-Park-Cor ner have 
not perhaps been counted, but it is notorious that the railway carriaces 
have been crammed with passengers, and the Gravesend ste amers were 
almost swamped by the influx of rabid Earth-qu tkers, all rushing, sawn: 
qui peut! trom the most ridiculous bugbear ever licked into shape by 
the vulgar tongue. : 
clusively of the lower hundreds of respectable 
Londoners, who never halted till they had gone beyond the Lord May- 
or’s jurisdiction, a flight unworthy eveg of C rckneyism, which implies at 
least a devoted attachment to London, and ? ! cde 
the stability of St. Paul's. 

The Irish indeed, the poor 
excuse for their panic. The prophecy came from a prophet of their own 
religion, and appealed to some of their strongest prejadices. They had 
perhaps even felt some precursory agitation not perceptible to ns English 


Nor yet was the ** Movement Party’ composed ex- 


. } . | 
classes ; Dut comprised 


ynfidence in 


an unshaken c: e it 


blundering, bull-making Irish, had some 


—whilst the rebuilding of the ruined city promised a famous job for the 
Hibernian bricklayers and hodmen. Nay, after all, they only exhibited 
a truly nationel aptitude to become April fools in March. But for the 
British backbone Protestants, wio have shouted ‘No Popery,” and 
burnt Guy Foxes, to adopt a Roman Catholic legend—for free and in- 
dependent househoulders who would not move on for a live policeman, 
to move off, bsg and baggage, at the dictum of a very dead monk—who 
can doubt, after such a spectacle, that a Nincom Tax would be very 
productive ! : 

As a subject for a comic picture, there could be no richer scene for a 
modern Hogarth than the return of a party of Earth-quakers to the me- 
tropolis—that very metropolis which was to have been knocked down, as 
Robins would say, in one lot—that devoted City which Credulity had 
lately painted as lying prostrate cn its Corporation! : 

In the mean time, good luc! ibles me to illustrate the earth- 
quake of 1842 by a few letters obtained, no matter how, or at what ex- 
It is to be regretted that type can give no imitation of the hand- 
Writings ; suffice it that one of the notes has actually been booked’ by a 
as a genuine Autograph of St. Vitus ; 


No. I 
Tv Peter Crisp, Esq 


: 
Ivy Cottage, Sevenoaks. 


cent great 


pense. 


well-known collector. 


Dear Brother, 

You are of course aware of the 
threatened. 

As to F and myself, business and duties will forbid our leaving 
London, but Rebert and James will be home for the usual fortnight at 
Easter, and we are naturally anxious to have the dear boys out of the 
way. Perhaps you wil! make room for them at the cottage? 
lam, dear Brother, 

Yours affectionately, 
MARGARET Fappy. 


awtul visitation with whieh we are 





The Answer 


Dear Sister, 
As regards the awful visitation, the last time the dear boys were at 
the Cottage they literally turned it topsy-turvy. 
As such, would rather say—keep Robert and James in town, and send 
me down the Earthquake 


Your loving brother, 
Peter Crisp. 


MAGAZINE. 





No 


I] 
To Messrs. H. Staley and Co 


Cumomile-street, City 
Gentiemen 
As a retired tradesman of London to rural life, but unremittingly de- 
voted to the melropolis and its public 
to learn, on good mercantile authority, if the alarming statements as to 
a ruinous depression in the Custom-house, St. Paul’s, and other fabrics 


buildings, am deeply solicitous 


An early answer will oblige, 
Your very ob 


stands on the undeniable basis of fact. 
dient servant, 

Joun STOKES 
n done at 


Postscriptum.—My barber tells me the Monument has bes 


Lloyds. 


Sir, 

In reply to your favor of the 14th instant, I beg to subjoin,tor your 
guidance the following quotations from a supplement to this day’s ** Price 
Current:” 

“Marcu 16.—In Earthquakes—nothing stirrirg. Strong Caracea 
shocks partially inquired for, but no arrival, Lisbons ditto. A smal 
lot of slight Chichesters in bond have been brought forward, but ob- 
tained no offers. Houses continue firm, and the holders are not it clined 
to part with them. In Columns Cathe- 
drals as before. Steeples keep up, and articles generally not so fla 
anticipated by the speculators for a fall.” 

I am, sir, for Staley and Co., 
Your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES STUCKEY. 


and Obelisks no alteration. 


as 


III. 


‘ r = 
JamMen Tloe AH. 


No 
To Mr. B: 
Barbican. 


° Dear Ben 


About this here hearthquack. According to advice I rit to Addams 
who have been to. forin Parts, and partickly sow Amerikey, witch is a 
shockin country, and as to wat is dun by the Natives in the 
and he say they allrun out of their Howses, fall down on their 
nees and beat their brests like mad, and cross theirselves and call out 
to the Virgin, and all ti Witch in eourse with us Cris- 

at the non plush—and 


tians is out of the question, so that we are agi: 


. 
like case, 


and 


1e popish Sxints. 
I 


our minds perfecly misrable for want of making up. One minit it’s go 
and the next minit stay, till betwixt town and country, I allmost wish 

was no wheres at all. But how is minds to be made up wen if you ax 
opinions, theres six ef one and half a dozen of the tother—for 1 make 


: sentiments pro and cen, aud its as nia 
hure as the Darby or 
Hoax, while annother suspends it till the Day of Jugment. And ther 
new cummer in the news that half St. 
inhabitants all Irish howling, quite dredful, and 
belabbering their own buzzums and crossing themselves all over as if it 
saved the Good Friday bunns from bein swallered up. So there 
All dubbious. As for Pawley ke wont have it at anny price but 
says its clear agin Geolology and the W olcanic may 
sarve well enuff to chaff about at Mekanical Innstitushuns but he wont 
theres anny sich remmedy for a Hearth Quack, as a 
el nayther. Well wat next.— 
Why Podmore swares wen he past the Duck of York he see his hi- 
ness anoddin at the Athenium Club as he ment to drop in pervided he 
he didnt pitch in to the Unitid Servis. So there we are agin. For my 
own share I own to sum misgivins and croakins, and says you, not with- 


a pint of xtracting my customers 





tias can be. One books the thing to cum off as 


he’s upset hy a with Giles 13 


cast down, and the 
we are 
agin. 
stratuses; witch 


yammon me that 


basun of chork—no nor a basun of er 


out caws wen six fammilis in our street has gone off alreddy ard three 
Besides witch Radley the Bilder have nocked 
wurk at his new Howsis for fear of their gettin floored and missis 
Sims have declined her barri! of tabel beer till a:ter the shakin. Wen 
things cum to sich aspects they look serus. But supose in the end as 
Gubbins says its all a errer and no mistake—wat a set of Jee’d spooneys 
we shall look. So Then theres Books. It appea 
on reading the great Lisbon catastrophy were aitendid by an uncommon 
fush of the See en the dry Land they do say from Brighton as how the 
Breakers have reached as far as Wigney’s Banks. That's in faver agin 
Howsomever I twice had the 
shutters up, and wonce got as fur as the hos in the Shay cart for a move 
off, Lut was stopt by the Maid and the Prentis both axin a hole holliday 
for the sixtenth and in sich a stile as convinced if I didnt grant they wood 
take french leaves. Axd then who is to mind the house and Shop not 
to name two biils as cum doo on the verry day and made payable on the 
premmises. Whereby if I dont go to smash in boddy I must in bisness. 
So there we are agin. In the interium theres my Wife who keeps wi- 
bratin between hopes and fears like the pendulum of a Dutch Clock 
and no more able to cum toaconclusion. But she inclines most to faver 
the dark side of the Picter and compares our state of Purgatory, to Dam 
somebody with a sword hanging over his head by a single hair. As a 
nateral consekens she cant eat her wittals and hears rumblins and has 
sich trembling she dont know the hearth’s agitatings from her own. Be- 
ing squeemish besides, as is reckoned by her a verry bad sign, becos 
why theres a hearth-quack in Robbinson Cruso who describe the motion 
to have made his Stomich as sick as anny one as is tost at See. Well in 
course her flutters agrivates mine till between our selves I’m reddy to 
bolt out of house and home like a Rabbit and go and squat in the open 


more packin up in case. 


. 
olf 


there we are agin. 


of the world losing its ballance. have 





























































































































































































































































































































































Fields. And wats to end allthis suspense. Maybe a false alarm—and 
maybe hall the hattums indoors or else runnin out into a gapin naber- 
hood and swallered up in a crack. Whereby its my privit opinion we 
shall end by removing in time like the Rats from a fallin house even if we 
have to make shift with a bed in the garden, but with is prefierable to 
an everlastin sleep in the great shake down that nater is preparing.— 
Thats to say if the professy keps its word—for if it dont we are better 
in our own beds than fleaing elsewhere. And praps ketch our deths 
Witch reminds me our Medical Doctor wont hear of hearth- 
quackery and says theres no simtums of erupshun. So there we are 
agin. But St. Pauls, and all Saint Giles’s is per contra. And to be sure 
as Pat Hourigan says of the Irish, ant we sevin fifths of us hod carriers 
and bricklairs, and do you think as we'd leave the same, if we didn’t 
expect more brick and bilding materals than we can carry on our heds 
and sholders. Witch sartinly wood strongly argy to the pint, if so be 
their being Roman Cathlicks didn’t religusly bind one watever they 
belave, to belave quite the reverse. And talking of religion, if one lis« 
tened to it like a Christian, instid of dispondin it wood praps say trust 
im Providence and shore up the premises. And with may be the piusest 
and cheapest plan arter all. But bisness interrups— 

Its the Gibbenses maid for an Am. . Ive pumpt out on her that the 
fammily is goin to Windser for Change of air. And Widder Stradlin 
is goin to Richmond for change of Scene. Yes as much as I am goin to 
the Lands end for change of a shilling. And now I think on it there 
were a suspishus mark this morning on the Public House paper, namely 
Edingtons advertisement about Tents. So arter all the Open Air course 
of conduct—but annother cum in— 

Poor Mrs. Hobson, in the same perplext state as myself. To be sure 
as she say a slight shock as wouldnt chip a brass or iron man would shat- 
ter a chaney woman all to smash. But wats the use of her cummin to 
me to be advized wen I carnt advize mysef?- Howsomever a word or two 
from your Ben wood go fur to convict me—Only beggin you to considder 
that Self Presevashun is the fust law of Nater, and the more binding as 
its a law a man is allowd to take into his own hands. As the crisus 
aproach, a speedy answer will releave the mind of 

Your loving Brother, 


besides. 


James Hockin. 
P. S. Since riting the abuy the Reverend Mister Crumpler, as my 
wife sits under, have dropt in and confirmed the wust. He say its a 
Jugment on the Citty and by way of Cobberrobberation has named seve- 
ral partis in cur naberhood as is to be ingulped. That settles us, and in 
course will excuse cuttin short. 


No. LV. 
To dve.." -* 7 * 





Street. 
Madam, 

It may seem stooping to take up a dropped correspondence, but con- 
sidering that an Earthquake ought to bury all animosities, and enjoying 
the prospect of an eternal separation, Christian Charity induces to say I 
am agreeable on my part for the breach between us to be repaired by a 
shaking of hands. ’ 3 

I am, Madam, 
Yours, &e, 
Bevinpa Hurrin. 
( T'he Answer. ) 
Madam, 

I trust I have as much Christian Charity as my neighb rs—praps 
more—and hope I have tuo much frue religion to believe in judicious 
astronomy. And if I did, have never heard that earthquakes was re- 
markable for repairing breaches. 

When every thing else shakes, I will shake hands, but not before. 

I am, Madam, 
Yours, &c., 
Mati_pa PERKs, 


No. V. 
For Rebecca Slack. 
2, Fisher’s Plaice, Knightsbridge. 
Dear Becky, 

If so be when you cum to Number 9 on Sunday and Me not there 
don’t be terrifide. Its not the Surpintine but the Erthquake. John 
is the same as ever but I’ve allmost giv meself Warnin without the 
Munths notis. Last nite there cum a ring at the Bel, a regular chevy 
and Noboddy there. Cook sed a runaway Lark but I no better. And 
John says Medicle Studints but I say shox. Howsumever if the bel 
ring agen of its own Hed I’m off quake or no quake to my muther at 
Srewsberry Srops. One may trust to drunken yung gentilmen too long 
and misstake a rumbel at the Antipods for skrewin off the nocker. No, 
no. So as I sed afore another ring will be a nint te fly the one thing is 
ockard, namely the crisus fixt for the 16 and my quarter not up till the 
20. But wats wagis? Their no object wen yure an Objec yurself for 
the Ospittle. To be shure Missus may complain of a Non Plush but wat 
of that. Self preservin is the law of Nater and is wat distinguishes re- 
soning Beings from Damsuns and Bullises. 

Mister Butler is of my own friteful way of thinking and quite retchid 
about the shakin up of his port wine for he allways calls it hisn and 
dredful low his Hart being in his celler. But Cook choose to set her 
Face agin the finomunon. Dont tell me says she of the earth quakin 
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—its crust isnt made so lite and shivvery. So weve cum to Wurds on 
the subjec and even been warm but its impossible to talk with sang 
fraw of wat freezes ones Blud. But wat can one expec as Mister 
Butler says but Convulshuns of Nater wen we go boring into the Erths 
bowils witch as all the wurld nose is chock full of Cumbustibuls as 





ketching as Congrevs and Lucefirs. We mite have tuck warnin by 
the Frentch he says witch driv irun pipes and toobs down and drew 
them up agin all twisted by the stratums into Cork skrews with the 
Ends red hot or meltid off. So much for pryin into the infurnel re- 
guns. 

\s you may supose I am melonecolly enuf at sich a prospict. But if 
? [never go to my Piller 
but I pray to sleep without rockin or havin the roof come down atop of 
me like a sparrer ina brick Trap. And then sich horribe! Dreams? 
Only last nite [ dremt the hole supperstructer was on my chest and 
stomack but luckly it were ony the Nite Mare and cold Pork. And in 
the day time its nothin but takin in visittegs cards with Poor Prender 
Congy witch you know means Frentch l@&ve and wot a bit too erly if 
correct that Saint Pauls have sunk down to its Doom. To be shure I 
over heerd Master say that even Saint Faith don’t beleave in it. But 
she is no rule for Me. Why shudn’t we be overwelmd as Mr. Butler 
says as well as the Herculeans and Pompey! I’m shure we deserve it 
for our sins and piccadillies. 

Well time will show. But its our duty all the same to look arter our 
savings. John thinks Mister Green have the best chance by assent- 
ing on the day in his Voxall baloon but gud gratious as Mister But- 
ler says supose the Wurld was to anniliate itself wile he was up in the 
Air. One had better trust to the most aggitated Terry Firmer. Wat 
sort of soil is most propperest for the purpus has been debatted amung 
us a good deal. One thinks mountin tops is safest anuther consid- 
ders we ort all to be in a Mash. Lurd nose. The Baker says his 


a Erth Quake isnt to cast one down wat is 


le Master has inshured his-self agin the earth quake and got the Globe to 





kiver him. 

Theres Missus bel so adew in haste. 

Mary SawkKIns. 

Poscrip. Wile I was up in the drawin room master talkt very mis- 
terus about St. Pauls. Its all a report says he from one of the Miner 
Cannons. 

No. VI. 
To Sir W. Flimsy, Bart., and Co. 
- Lombard-street. City. 
Gentlemen, 

I beg respectfully to inform you that placing implicit confidence in 
the calamity which will come due on the 16th instant, I have felt it my 
duty to remove myself and the cash balance to a place of security. It is 
my full intention, however, to return to my post after the Earthquake; 
and, I trust, instead of condemning, you will thank me for preserving 
your property, when I come back and restore it. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very faithful and obedient, 
Servant and cashier, 
Samcen Boutter. 
No. VII. 
To Mr. Benjamin Heockin. 
( Vide No. III.) 
Dear Benjamin, 

In my last I broke short through sitting off—and now have to inform 
of our safe Return and the Premises all sound. The wus luck to have 
let Meself be Shap carted off on a Fool’s arrand, as bad as piggins 
mild. For wat remanes in futer but to become a lafling stock to our 
nabers and being ninny-hammered at like nails. As for the parler at 
the Crown that’s shut agin me for ever, for them quizzical! fellers as 
frequents could rost a Ox whole in the way of banterin. So were I’m 
to spend my evenins except with my wife Lord nose. There’s misery 
in prospect at once. 

Has for servin in the shop I couldnt feel more sheapish and shamfaced 
if I had bean found out in short wait and adultering. Its no odds my 
customers houlding their Tungs about it—the more they don’t say the 
more I know wat they mean, and witch as silent contempt is wus than 
even a littel blaggard cumming as he did just now, and axing for a small 
hapenny shock. Not that I mind Sarce so muchas make beleave pitty. 
Its the wimmin with their confoundid simperthisin as agrivates sich as 
hoping no cold was cotchd from the nite dues and lamenting our trouble 
and expense for nothink. With all respect to the sex if it pleas God to 
let one see them now and then with their jaws tide up for the Tung Ake 
as well as the Tooth Ake wood be no harm. There’s that Missis Mum- 
mery wood comfort a man into a brain Fever. And indeed well ni 
soothed me into a fury wat with condoling on our bamboozilment and 
her sham abram concern for our unlucky step. She cum for Pickels 
and its lucky fer both there was no Pison handy. But I ort to take aa 
assiduous draft meself for swallering such stuff. As praps I shall if I 
dont fly to hard drinking insted. Becos why, I know I’ve sunk meself 
in public opinnion and indeed feel as if all Lonnon was takin a sight at 
me. Many a man have took his razer and cut his stick for less. 

Has for my Wife her fust move on cumming Home was up stares and 
into Bed where she remained quite insoluble, being more hurt in her 
Mind she say then if she had a leg broke by the Herth quake. And 


witch I realy think could not more have upset her. Howsumever there 









































































she lays almost off her Hed and from wat I know of her cute feelings 
and temper is likely to never be happy agin nor to let aniiy one else. 
There’s a luck out—and no children of our own to vent on 

In course its more nor I dares to tell her of the nomimus Letter like 
a Walentine with a picter of a Cock and Bul, and that’s only a four run- 
ner. Well, its our hone falts if thats anny cumfort which it ant, but all 
the hevier, like sum loves and tee cakes, for bein home made. 

The sum totle on it is Ime upset for Life. I harnt got Brass enuf to 
emane in Bisness nor yet made Tin enuf to retire out on it. 
Ide take a Willer in Stanter and keap dux. My only cumfit is I arnt 
a citty Maggystrut and obleeged to sit in Gild all arter bein throwd into 
sich a botomless panikin. How his Washup Mister Bowlbee can sit 
n Publick I dont know for he was one of the ver1y fust to cut away. 
Ketch me says he astayin in Crippelgit. Tho I hama Alderman I dont 
want to be Aldermanbury’d. 

So much for Hearth Quacks. The end will be I shall tura to a Uni- 
versal Septic and then 1 supose watever I dont beleave will come to 
pass. Indeed I am almost of the same mind alreddy with Dadley the 
Baker. Don’t trust nothing, says he, till it happen, And not even then 
f it don’t suit to give credit. 

Dear Ben, pray rite if you can say anny thing consoling under an 
ounce for witch a Stamp inclosd. 


Otherwis 


Your luving Bruther, 
James Hockry. 
P.S. The Reverind Mister Crumpler have jest bean, and explained 
to Me the odds betwixt Old and New stiles, whereby the real Day for 
the Hearth Quack is still to cum, namely Monday the 28th Instant. So 
there we are agin! 





From Frasers’ Magazine. 


“ y . yr 
LE POISSONS D’AVRIL; 
OR, THE FRENCH APRIL-FOOL DAY. 

“We are losing all our amusements, all eur enjoyments,” I said, 
when on the evening of the first of April, 1840, reviewing the events of 
the day, I remembered that no one had even at/empted to make me an 
April-fool! “If I live to next year, when March hares go mad, I will 
start for Paris, and be made a ‘ poisson d’ Avril’ on the first of that 
changing and changeable month.” The year rolled round: 


‘One thousand eight hundred and forty, 
Which came in very haughty, 
Aud went out very naughty,” 
drew to its close, and the light of a new year drove away the clouds and 
the darkness of its so much dreaded predecessor. 

At length came March, with its fatal ‘“‘ Ides ;’’ and to Paris I rushed 
with joy and impatience. The snow descended in such massive flakes 
nthe Champs Elysées, as to render the dome of the Invalides an ad- 
nirable representation of an enormous bride-cake; the wind blew with 
such atrocious violence on the Boulevards into my open caléche as to 
cut me nearly in two, leaving one half of my body at the Hotel de Ca- 
pucines, and the other at the Rue de la Paix; and it was with difficulty 
i collected all my fragments when I reached the hotel, not far from the 
Rue Richelieu. It was on the 27th of March, 1841, about five in the 
afternoon, that I once more shouted ‘‘Garcon!” to my heart’s content, 
and found myself surrounded with all the luxuries which Paris alone can 
supply. How charming an emotion is that, when, on arriving cold, wet 
and hungry at a Paris hotel, you find yourself the object on which are 
concentrated all the attentions of Monsieur and Madame le proprietaire 
et la maitresse de la maison; cf Monsieur le concierge and his femme 
charmante, who trot you through apartments and chambers one after 
the other, all so well bee’s-waxed and polished, that to slide or skate 
would be more agreeable than to walk; of Monsienr le garcon, who 
supplies you with sheets, pillow-cases, and hot water sans discrétion; 
of another garcon, who looks after the eatables and the drinkables, and 
who desires to know, “If Monsieur intends dining in the hétel, as an 
admirable restaurant, directed by one of the best chefs of Paria, is at- 
tached to the establishment?” and which eatable and drinkable garcon 
places before your eyes one of those printed bills of fare which excites 
even the most dyspeptic, and throws into raptures the least-gastronomi- 
cally inclined. How rapidly the luggage is disposéd of! the boxes o- 
pened! the togroggery of travel stowed away; and there you are (at 
least, I know I was) inthe month of March, with a fine blazing fire, a 
déjedner “a la merveille” (call it dinner, if you will,) with looking- 
glasses and mirrors, bright mahogany drawers and secretaire, studded 
with brass ornaments in richest profusion, with “dogs” which never 
bark, and a “ tapis” which we call arug, and wine which is truly sham 
pain; while Julie, who is the wife of ihe porter, looks in to see if 
‘“‘ Monsieur’s”’ fire wants wood, or if Monsieur desires her husband to 
perform any commission for him—in plain terms, to go of an errand.— 
Julie’s civilities are the charm of the house; and well this is known by 
her approving employers, who smile satisfaction at her pretty little 
tripping feet, slender but well rounded waist, and dapper white cap and 
kerchief vieing with even thé drifted snow. Julie is as charming a 
talker as she is a walker, and often she has made me laugh heartily at 
some of her stories, told with amazing life and rapidity. I did not keep 
from her the secret that I had resolved nearly a year previously to spend 
the next Ist of April in Paris. “Eh, mon Dieu!” ske exclaimed; 
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“ Monsieur, il n'y a pius rien. Tout cela est passé.” Still, though 
she lamented over the days of her youth, and sighed for those of olden 
times (in spite of her not having yet seen more than twenty-two firsts 
of April, ) her laughable recitals of last year's buffooneries proved that 
she at least could not say, ‘ We have lost all our amusemints—all our 
enjoyments.” 

“« If Monsieur had but known Le Comte Charles, he would have ne- 
enid Julie to m 
“he was indeed a merry man; all who knew him loved him; he had 
the most laughable face ever set in the front of a head; he looked half-a- 


ver forgotten him,” on commencing one of her stories: 


dozen ways at once, and his mouth always seemed to talk in a different 
way to that which his eyes regarded, 2. e., when he wished to amuse us. 

“So the 31st of last March, he said to me, ‘Julie, can you keep a se- 
cret?’ I told him, ‘No; I told every thing to my husband.’ Monsieur 
knows this was only a jest on my part, since I should never be so silly as 
that. But I said so because he was always telling me that he loved me ; 
and every time he told me so I threatened to tell my worse half. How- 
ever, the Comte Charles caught me by my chin, and said. ‘ You little 
traitress, if you do not keep my secret this time, I’jl dye your ruby lips 
purple and your white teeth black.’ And, really, the count could 
do almost any thing he chese. Sol said to him, * Oui, oui, Monsieur 
Charles, je garderai bien votre sécret.’ And then he began to tell me 
what it was. 

‘‘ The Count Charles is a Bordelais, young, rich, and handsome. He 
is the only son of a very worthy merchant, and inherited a large por- 
tion of his father’s fortune. He came to this hétel because my master 
is from that part of France, and because Monsieur is well aware that 
this house is admirably situated forthe theatres, balls, walks, and every 
sort of amusement. But now for the secret. 

‘« ¢To-morrow will be the firstof April,’ said the count. 

“*T know it will be,’ I replied, ‘Monsieur Charles’ (for I always 
called him M. Charles; I could never, except before strangers, call him 
count;) ‘and now I guess your secret. You are about to make some 
poissons ad’ Avril, and Lam to help you in this mischief. Se much the 
better; I dearly love mischief and-folly.’ 

‘« ¢ Well, then,’ said the count, ‘1 have inserted an advertisement in 
the Petite Afiches, announcing that a gentleman residing at this hotel 
for forty-eight hours, on his way to the north, desires to form a matri- 
monial alliance with a young and beautiful lady; that fortune was not 
of so much importance as family; and that manners and accomplish- 
ments, grace and dignity were every thing. Without naming the day of 
the month, I have fixed the day of the week (Jeudi) which is to-morrow, 
the Ist of April; and asI am convinced the attendance will be large, I 
must have the great and little salons adjoining mine, in order that the 
applicants may not be all collected in thesame apartments. The adver- 
tisement describes me as of mature age, sober habits, and quiet and 
homely life. The mammas, papas, and no doubt, the ladies themselves, 
will come, fully expecting to see some old dowdy of forty to fifty; and 
I shall have greatfun. But to keep the people in good humor, I must 
have chocolate, bon-bons, and patisserie on the table; blazing fires in all 
the apartments; and no one in the hotel but yourself must know why 
and wherefore so many persons call on me one day, and between the 
same hours. Let them believe that I have fixed from 10 to 12 as most 
convenient to myself, and that it is some affair of a family council rela- 
tive to a portion of my father’s property at Bordeaux.’ 

‘So I promised secrecy, entered into all the views of Count Charles, 
directed my husband to get ready the rooms he required, and informed 
my masterand mistress that the count expected some persons to call who 
were all to be referred to me, as some he wished to see, and others he 
did not. 


** The first of April came. I resolved to make the count an April 
fool himself. I knew him well; manyatrick he played me, and I did 
not fear offending him I knew how good tempered he was, and as he 
proved himself to be in the sequel. At ten o’clock in the morning the 
inquiries for the count commenced. There were young girls and young 
women, middle-aged maiden ladies, and mothers with their daughters, 
and some came to make inquiries, but most toask for interviews. All 
the young girls, young women, daughters, and mothers I turned away. 
assuring them that the advertiser had imposed on them, and made them 
poissons @’ Avril. Eleven o'clock struck, and Monsieur Charles rung 
violently his bell. I answered it. 

‘« *Shew in some of the persons who are waiting.’ 

“ « There are none waiting, Mensieur Charles,’ I replied. 

“ «Surely the advertisement has not appeared in the 
Affiches ? 

“*QOh yes it has, Monsieur Charles, I looked for it yesterday, and 
saw it there.’ 

“¢ They will come later than I intended to receive them,’ he said ; 
‘for according to old custom when the clock has struck twelve a fool 
can be made no longer.’ 

“T left the room. New applicants arrived. Among the rest was a 
tall old lady with masculine features, pitted with the small-pox, with 
long braided hair, sallow complexion, and whose aspect and voice were 
alike repulsive and extraordinary. She inquired with much of mystery 
after the advertiser for a matrimonial engagement, and hinted that if the 
young lady for whom she applied should be fortunate to succeed she 
would not fail to remember me: but she besought me to tell her confi- 
dentially the description of man she was likely tu see and the probability 
of success. 
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“This was the very sortof person I had hoped would come, and I de- } 
scribed Monsiour Charles as the best of men, good-hearted, generous, 
and noble ; but evaded all her questions as to age. She pressed so much 
much for an interview that I could not help believing she was the 
applicant for a husband. I told her that the count was engaged, 
but would doubtless not be long occupied. Once more his bell 
rung violently, and again I answered it When I entered his 
room, he was evidently much disappvinted. The chocolate-pot stood 
by the fire; the cakes and bon-bons were untouched ; log after log of | 
wood had been consumed; he had made his toilet for nothing. He was 
handsome at all times, but that day he looked splendid. 

“Well, where have you put the persons who have come, Julie? 
What have you done withthem ? Where are they? It is nearly dwedve.’ 

“«*] know it is, Monsieur Charles,’ I replied; ‘but I cannot make 
the clock stand still, or ladies apply for husbands. But just as I was 
coming up-stairs a lady of fashionable demeanor and mysterious appear- 
ance was inquiring for you. Let me go—let me go—or she may leave 
before I get down.’ 

““¢ Ah, ah!’ said Count Charles, ‘she has a fashionable demeanor and 
a mysterious appearance; has she? doubtless young, handsome. Bra- 
vo! bravo! make haste and shew her up.’ 

““T went down-stairs ; lounged about a few minutes, and the clock 
struck twelve. At length I begged the old lady to follow me. She did 
so. I requested her to be seated in the large salon until the count should 
be ready to receive her. 

“When I entered for the third time his apartment, he held his 
watch in bis hand. ‘It is past twelve,’ he exclaimed, ‘and my joke is 
at an end.’ 

* «Indeed it is not, Monsieur Charles,’ I replied. ‘ Your watch may 
be too fast; the lady was in the hotel much before twelve. At all events, | 
you cannot decline seeing her.’ 

“ «Well, be it so, Julie,’ he retorted, with his accustomed grace and 
goodness,—‘ be it so. Shew mademoiselle in; though I fear it is 
past the hour for making poissons d’ Avril. That fun is up for ano- 
ther year.’ 

«This way, madame, if you please,’ I said to the old lady, and the 
doors were flung open. 

‘**My sTep-MOTHER, by Jupiter!’ shouted Monsieur Cliarles, as the 
sallow old lady appeared in sight. ‘This is admirable, indeed !* 

“* Abominable! scandalous! indecent!’ were the only three words I 
heard the old lady utter, who gained the staircase and the street with 
amazing rapidity. 

“Oh! how Monsieur Charles did laugh. The story was soon told. 
His step-nother and himself were sworn foes. During the lifetime of 
her husband, she had provoked him, by her bad conduct and irritating 
temper, to live in a separate establishment. Her step-child (Monsieur 
Charles) could not, after his father’s death, forgive her for her conduct 
to his own father when living, and they never saw or spoke to each other 
after the death of the old count. The step-mother had seen the adver- 
tisement in the Petites Affiches, aud as only initials were given, had ap- 
plied, not for herself, but for her own daughter, to learn the particulars 
of this matrimonial application. 

“ “Only oxe application,’ said Monsieur Charles, ‘ Julie—only one 
application ; that one after twelve o'clock, and that one my step-mother! 

here is more in this than meets the eye. You have been making me a 
poisson ad’ Avril.’ ; 

*“T confessed the truth; he kissed me, and all was forgiven.” 

Julie had finished her story, and made a move to the dour. What 
followed may easily be guessed ;—I kissed her teo. She affected great 
wrath, and [ felt some pleasure ; so I went on with my dessert, and she 
ran about the hote! to look at the fires and keep all the lodgers in good- 
humor. What a charming thing is a smiling face, and what a cheering 
thing it is tohear the pretty prattle of a light-hearted, gay Frenchwo- 
man! So much for Julie. Here’s to her health, though now I drink it 
in sulky port, over a heavy coal fire. 

I had scarcely iinished my dessert, when five of my old friends, all 
silly dogs, out-and-out Frenchmen, called to inquire if I had come, and 
to congratulate me on my arrival. All my movements were known 
to them beforehand. In Paris there are at least five rogues. There 
may be five score more, but for five I am responsible. Their 
names are Pierre, Jacqaes, Jean, Louis, and Ernest. Pierre is 
not Saint Peter; Jacques is not Jean Jacques Rousseau; Jean is 
not John Milton; Louis is not Louis Dix-huit, and yet he is just 
eighteen years old; and Ernest was never in earnest in his life, except 
as member of the club of Goop Fun. These five rogues are sworn 
friends. They are neither poor nor rich, noblemen nor tradesmen; nor 
are they heroes, statesmen, lawyers, or sages: but GAILLARDS.— 
Now a gaillard is a merry, brisk, gallant, bold, fresh, healthy, pleasant, 
full-of-fun scrt of fellow; and these, my kind friends who had called to 
see me, had formed at Paris a society, of which I had, and still have, 
the honor of being a correspending member, yclept,—La Societe de 
Gaillardise. 

The plain English of this phrase is A LarxincCuvue.”’ From such 
a club politics, literature, the arts, and sciences are of course excluded. 
Good jokes, tricks, fun, and even puns, are the stock in trade of the mem 
bers, and its meetings are the merriest in the world. 





“Laugh while you can, 
These mirthful gaillards ery, 
And spend in sport 5 
he moments as they fly.” 








I need not add that their ages vary from eighteen to twenty-three, and 
that I am only myself their senior by a few moons. 

After the usual ‘‘ mon chers” and brotherly embracings which charac- 
terise every meeting of long separated friends at Paris, had taken place, 
J inquired most anxiously what was their programme pour le Lre d’ Avril, 
since La Societe de Gaillardise never allowed that mirthful day to pass 
over without “ lots of fun.” 

“Oh! mon cher ami!” cried Pierre, “don’t be alarmed! This year 
we shall have sport with a vengeance. I should have been broken- 
hearted if you had not been present. Such a scene! I shout when I 
think of it! However, you must hear the plot, and as Louis is one of 
the heroes, he shall tell you, in a few words, the origin of the poisson 
d’ Avril, which will come off in glorious style at Ernest’s next Thursday. 
Come, Louis, now let’s have it in thy very best style.” 

‘“‘ A good story will not be spoiled by a bow] of punch,” I observed ; 
and the blue flames soon rose from the bright silver vase which contain- 
ed that nectar of the gods. 

So Louis began as follows :— 

“On a cold, blowing, cutting night last month, when this very city of 
Paris looked far more disagreeable than Nova Zembla, I, your very hum- 
ble servant, was proceeding alone in my glory from the Theatre of the 
Porte St. Martin, or rather from its cafe, where I had been too much 
exhilarated by coffee and curacoa, when heaving expatiated at a quarter 
past midnight in rather too high a key on the blessings of ‘ Buonapart- 
ism’ and ‘ La Guerre,’ a tall, thin, pale, cadaverous-looking man, aided 
and abetted by two of his ‘ camarades,’ had the audacity to arrest me 
‘for disorderly conduct and treasonable language,’ and conveyed me to 
the guard-house. These gallant defenders of the peace and the laws 
were two privates of the National Guards, and their cadaverous chief 
was Captain Cochon. Now Captain Cochon is a barber. Mind that ! 
He is a barber! Just think of being locked up all night in a guard-house 
by a Captain Cochon—a barber! After passing a decent sort of a night 
in a warm and ventilated building, I was conducted the next day to the 
prefecture of police; and there, after suitable admonition and reproof, 
was discharged. Captain Cochon pressed the suit most vehemently 
against me, and declared ‘that if such scenes were permitted with 
impunity, we should soon be immersed in the horrors of the Revo- 
lution.’ 

«* The next day I told all our friends here what had happened, and 
Ernest undertook the pleasing task of paying off Monsieur Cochon for his 


obliging civilities. 

‘<* Bon jour, Monsieur Cochon!’ said Ernest, as he entered the bar- 
ber’s shop the first time in his life, a few days after, ‘I see you do not 
remember. My mustachios are a little longer than they used to be, and 
—I am ashamed to confess it—I have got fat. Two years ago, you 
shaved me often.’ 

“ With that lying cunning which distinguishes the shaving clique, he 
owned to the goft impeachment of having passed the razor over Ernest's 
chin, and declared that he remembered his features perfectly. 

“«¢ Hot water!’ cried Monsieur Cochon, to his attending and attentive 
wife; and Ernest’s chin was soon placed under the superintendence of 
this distinguished barber. 

‘The operation was conducted with the usual delicacy and talent of 
our Parisian coifeurs; but juatas Mensieur Cochon was about to throw 
into the Dutch tile-stove standing in the shop the paper on which he had 
placed the lather which his razor had removed from Ernast’s chin, Er- 
nest rushed forward, seized his arm, and exclaimed,— 

«What are youabout?) What rash act are you coramitting 

“Tam only about burning the paper on which I have placed th 
lather from your beard, sir.’ 
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““¢What!’ exclaimed Ernest, with assumed gravity—‘ what! do you 
live in the centre of Paris, Monsieur Cochon, on one of the very best 
boulevards—you, a friend of the government, a National Guardsman no 
doubt an officer, and not know of the PATENT taken out by myself and 
friends for making animal colors from beard-shavings ? 


‘‘ Monsieur Cochon stood aghast; confessed his ignorance; cffered 
his services and his lather; and, in one word, took down Ernest's 
address, that he might convey thither in tin cans to be purchased for 
the purpose, the to-be-thenceforward-collected remimscences of shaven 
beards. 

“Ernest made both his porter and his tiger acquainted with the joke ; 
and when Monsieur Cochon stole up in the evening to institute a few 
inquiries, he found the answers so satisfactory, that the next day he 
commenced his collection of his customer’s beard-shavings. As to 
Madame Cochon, she was ravished by the inventiou, and declared that 
this was superior to any thing discovered in sun, moon, or stars, by 
either Cuvier or Argo. Ernest now took to being shaved regularly once 
a-week at Monsieur Cochon’s, and thus encouraged him in his noble 
enterprise. 

“ About a fortnight after the commencement of his shaving-savings 
| the barber called on Ernest, and shewed him the res It of his savings. to 
| that period; but in order to postpoue the denouement to the Ist of 
April, Ernest hit ugon a ruse at the very moment of his presenting the 
tin can for his inspection. The scene was a good one. 

‘« Monsieur Cochon advanced to the table in Ernest's salle-a-manger 
to present his can. 

«Ah! good morning, Monsieur Cochon—good morning !’ said Ernest. 
‘You have brought a can already? You must carry on a great stroke of 
business? Let us see.’ 
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‘* Monsieur Cochon raised the lid. 

“*Why, what have you done, Monsieur Cochon?’ cried Ernest. 
‘What have you done ?’ 

«Have 1 done any thing wrong, then?’ 
ber. 

“* Wrong !’ replied Ernest; ‘wrong, Monsieur Cuochon! Why you 
have preserved the paper with the Jather! This is shucking! Do you 
not remember that | told you our patent was for making animal culors 
out of beard-shavings, not out of paper, Monsieur Cochon! How could 
animal colors be made out of vegetable matter? Is not paper a vegela- 
ble 7’ 

‘‘ This was all Greek to the barber; but Ernest carried on the js ke so 
well, that the former left with many apologies for his mistake, and pro- 
mised the next time he made his appearance the can should no longer 
contain any paper. 

‘“‘ The can was soon prepared by Monsieur Cochon for new lather, and 
Ernest kept up the joke and postponed a second visit from the barber for 
a few days; but as ‘ hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ he has at last 
fixed to receive him and his tin can on Thursday next. Then will be 
the explosion,—then the denouement. The hour of eleven is settled for 
his reception, and we shall all breakfast at twelve. The dining-room is 
to be fitted up to resemble as much as possible the guard-room to which 
I was conducted by this barber-captain ; and on the walls are to be in- 
scribed the words, ‘J.es Poissons d’ Avril.’ Then will he open his eyes 
to the deception, and I shall have had my revenge for a most absurd and 
impertinent incarceration. Mon cher, we must teach these National 
Guards a lesson they will not soon forget.” 

‘Tf the fellow takes the joke in good part,’ said Ernest, ‘‘ we shall 
ask him to breakfast with us. If he is insolent and violent we shal] 
shew him the door, or detain him in our guard-room till he is cool and 
calm.” 

When Louis and Ernest had concluded tl eir ** programme we were 
all seized with no very moderate fit of laughter; and then with stories 
and tales of a varied but burlesque character, we passed two hours of 
mirth and jollity. 


asked the agitated bar- 


Thursday arrived; and ere the morning blushed I was roused from my 
lair by the annourcement of ‘‘abillet-doux froma lady whose maid 
waited a reply.”’ ] forgot my “ propriety,” and rushed to the door 
quite en déshabille; but my friend Jacques was there to laugh at my 
credulity, and neither 42/let-doux nor lady’s maid was to be seen. To 
console myself for my disturbed sleep and my momentary disappoint- 
ment, I ordered a bottle of soda and a glass of brandy; but Jacques 
contrived to whisper vinegar to the garcon, and to administer no small 
portion of the potion, so splendidly did it froth and splutter, before I dis- 
covered that I was the victim of a very sour trick, to which I doubted 
not that Julie was also accessary. 

Jacques after the post brought me a letter from my Solicitor in Lon- 
don, Messrs. Grove. Road, and River. It was couched as follows:— 


Sirn— Messrs. Grove, Road, and River, have directed me to inform you 
by this night’s post, that they have this moment received intelligence 
from Claymore Park, that you uncle has become so much worse since 
your departure, that Mr. Grove has left London to take his instructions 
relative toa codicil to his will. Although there is not, perhaps, any im- 
mediate danger, Mr. Grove instructs me to suggest the propriety of your 
earliest possible return to England, as it would be most inopport ine for 
hould your uncle become much worse. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Joun Woop, Managing Clerk. 


you tobe absent, s 


Lincoln's Inn, March 30, 1841. 


The letter was sealed with the well-known seal of our family solici- 
tors, ““G. R. RR.” If this had not been the sase, 1 should have suspect- 
ed another April fool-day trick, especially as the hand-writing was by no 
means known to me. Certainly | was not at all acquainted with the 
hand-writing of ‘John Wood,”’ as he had only recently become the ma- 
naging clerk in the establishment; but as the writing-paper and the 
seal were those which I knew quite well, I dismissed all doubts, and re- 
solved, coute qui coute, on setting out for London that very evening. 

At half-past ten, however, I entered, according to appointment, the ap- 
pointment of my friend Earnest. A tall, pale, sallow-looking man, dress- 
ed in the costume of the National Guards, and in the habit of a captain, 
opened the door. He conducted me to the salle-a-manger, fitted up as a 
guard-room, that I might inspect the arrangements, and thence to the 
salon of my friend. The rest of the convives were all assembled, and 
merry were the sounds which greeted me when I entered the room. The 
clock soon struck eleven; and about twenty minutes afterwards Ernest’s 
servant announced, with a broad grin, ‘‘ That Monsieur Cochon had ar- 
rivep with his tin can.” 

It had been previously arranged that Monsieur Cochon should be shewn, 
in the first instance, into a smal! ante-chamber, where Ernest should 
alone receive him; and that from thence he should be conducted, appa- 
rently without intention, to the salle-a-manger, where the arrange- 
ments were made for his reception. . ‘ 

Ernest appeared before the barber in the ante-chamber, as radiant 
and good-tempered as usual. 

“Well, Monsieur Cochon,”’ he observed, “ how is this? You come to 
me with only one can. Why have you not brought the rest?” 

‘‘T have no other to bring, monsieur,”’ replied the barber. 
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“What!” inquired Ernest, ‘‘ only one can? then you have only one co- 
loured bearg—black, I suppose.” 


‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said the barber, ‘‘I have many colours, but 
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they are ail combined in the can. 

” imed Ernest,—“ combined! Monsieur Cochon! 


““ Combined ex ¢ 


over heard of sucha thing? Do you imagine then that we hav 





why wh 





the power of separating each beard particle of different hue and colour, 
or of changing their colours as we please! 
af 


> ] am in des pair,” replied the barbei Oe you did no tell me to se pa- 
rate the colours. Besides, how could 1 do so? Whose beard is purely 
black, white, grey, red, or brown? If you had studied beards as | 
have, monsieur, you would know that no beard is al! of one colour.— 
What is to be done? Madame Cochom will be furious with me. Time, 
expense, trouble, hopes,—all wasted. If monsieur had only hinted at 
the necessity of separating the colours | would never have undertaker 
the affair. I hope monsieur is not making a fool of me. He is, 1 am 
sure, too much of a gentleman for that.” 

‘Follow me,” replicd Ernest, “I have 
manger—let us consult him as to what is to be done. 

Monsieur Cochon followed Ernest, with the tin can in one hand and 
his hat in the other. 

In the centre of the room stood Louis with two of our friends, dressed 
a3 privates in the National Guards, and the captain by their side. On 
some benches sat other persons resembling those who were present on 


friend here in the sadle-a- 


the memorable night at the guard-heuse. Some affected sleep; others 
were smoking. Two lamps, hung from the ceiling, cast their light over 
the darkened room} and when Monsieur Cochon, following Ernest, en- 
tered the sal/e-a-manger, he was observed to turn pale, to let fall his 
hat and his can, and to rub his forehead with his hand, as even barbe: 
captains will do inthe National Guards of Paris when their hearts go 
pit-a-pit and they feel afraid. 

“J give in charge Louis Guilleminot,” cried the tall, thin, sallow, 
looking man, who had been hired for the occasion, and who was as like 
Monsieur Cochon as two peas in the same pod can be, “for having 
shouted seditiously, and uttered seditious and treasonable words on the 
Boulevard Poissoniere, and which words were calculated to bring into 
contempt and ridicule our glorious charter, our citizen throne, and all 
our institutions of 1830.” 

The officer in command wrote down the accusation, and Louis 
stepped forward, as though to shake Monsieur Cochon by the hand. 

‘* We have met before somewhere or other,”’ said Louis. 

‘I think we have,” replied the barber, “and it strikes me in this 
very place.” 

‘* Not exactly so,” retorted Louis; “but you see I am an incorrigible 
offender, for, it I do not mistake also the first time we met, the charge 
was nearly the same.”’ 

The barber fully comprehended his dilemma; and the series of tricks 
played off upon him all rushed to his mind, as he perceived written on 
the walls in large characters, 


“LES POISSONS D’AVRIL.” 


‘You are too many for me and too much for me, gentlemen,” said 
Cochon, advancing towards Ernest, who had gone to the other end of 
the room to enjoy the effect produced on the visage of the barber, “I 
acknowledge myself fairly beaten. I have been too much of a politi- 
cian, and too little of a coiffeur. I must get back again to my business, 
and give up my captainship, for it has led me into a host of 
troubles.” > 

“You are a fine fellow then, after all,” cried Louis; and, with 
permission of our host, we will make ready for you at our break fast- 
table.”’ 

The barber “ could not think of taking such a liberty,’’ but the doers 
of the saleon in which the dejexner ala fourchette had been that day 
prepared, were soon afterwards flung open, and in spite of a pate de pe- 

| rigord which had been emptied of its contents by order of our host to 
| catch us on the Ist of April, and in spité of egg-shells without eggs, and 
of coffee-pots filled with hot water, we managed, when all these tricks 
were over, to make a sumptuous repast, and with old Beaune and Moet’s 
champagne to amuse the barber and ourselves till the clock had struck 
three. 

‘« Ernest,” said Pierre, in a tone and manner indicating heartfelt re- 
gret, “I am sorry to tell you and the rest of our friends, that Monsieur 

has this day received a letter from his solicitors in London, in- 
forming him that since he left England his uncle has become much 
worse, and that he must return instanter to the seat of his relative. It 
is sad news for us all, and I would not throw a gloom over our party by 
announcing it before.” 

I lookod, I was afterwards told, very modest on the occasion; and 
“ assured my kind friends that mine was the loss, not theirs.” 

Then came new wine and “my health,” with the Kentish fire, which 
the Frenchman did every bit as well as either the Kentish men, or the 
men of Kent, could have done themselves. Speeches and new toasts, 
songs and more wine, prolonged the time of parting till five; and before 
the carriage was at my hotel door, and the horses had started, the clock 
at the Bains Chinois struck seven. 





Ernest, with the exception of Pierre. He craved a seat in my coach as 
far as St. Denis, ‘as he was going to spend a few days with a friend in 


the neighborhood.” 
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All the party, including the barber, took leave of me at the house of 


He had simply a small portmanteau as his bag- 
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gage, and from the capital to that old ugly town we laughed and smoked 
most merrily. 
When the caléche reached 


he post-house at St. Denis I observed a | 
larger number of individuals than usually assembled on such-occasions, 
and on the carriage stopping, | heard voices which I thought were fa- 
miliar to my ear. Ernest spproached the door of the voiture with a 
large lantern, and on the pane of glass which he presented towards us 
was drawn two fools’ heads, and beneath them was written “ Les pois- 


‘ 
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sons d’ Avril. 

“You need not go farther to-night, my dear friend,” cried Jacques. 
“Your uncle is better. Your solicitors do not require your presence. 
The codicil will wait for your advice and for your return.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Jean; and then all the party joined in the | 
humorous and harmonious concert commenced by our friend. The 
hostlers and postilions soon understood the jeke and laughed with the 
rest. 


“In plain terms, mon cher,” said Ernest, “ you are also a poisson 
d’ Avril. How it has been managed we will explain hereafter. A 
splendid supper waits our returmat the Café de Paris, where all shall 
be made clear.”’ 

So horses were buckled to for the capital, and at a very few minutes 
after nine we were assembled cn the Boulevards des Italiens. 

*‘ And pray,” I inquired, as soon as the first ebullitions of mirth, rail- 
lery, and felicitation, were over, “‘ pray how did you manage this?” 

“ Twill tell you,” replied Louis, ‘though Jean has the merit of the 
idea, and myself of the plan and execution of the plot.” 

“When you wrote to announce the pleasing intelligence of your reso- | 
lution to spend the first of April at Paris amongst us, Jean proposed that | 
you should be victimized. This was carried nem. con. and to myself it 
was referred to make, in due time, all preliminary arrangements. Your 
next letter announced the possibility that the illness of your uncle might 
prevent you from carrying your intentions into effect. We then wrote 
to our old friend Wyatt. You can guess the rest. Your solicitors are 
his. He watehed, inquired, and finally learned all about your uncle’s 
health as well as your departure; went to Lincoln’s Inn on the 30th of 
March, and wiete the letter you now possess, signing it John Wood, 
and affixing to it the office seal of “Grove, Roap, anD River.” 


' 
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As I was wholly unacquainted with the handwriting of Mr. Wyatt, as | 


well as with that of Mr. John Wood, the new managing clerk of my 
family’s solicitors, it was easy to practise the deception played off upon 
me; but never shall | forget the arch eye and laughing mouth of Julie, 
when I returned about midnight to my hotel, to which my baggage had 
been previously conveyed, who, as I asked for the key of my chamber, ob- 
served, “Sans doute, monsieur x’ onbliera pas \er d’ Avril, 1841.” 
“Never,” L replied. And I never shail, for it was the merriest first of 
April I ever spent in my life. 
$$$ 


From a late London Paper. 
CRUEL CEREMONIES 
OF THE ASHANTEES. 





We have been favoured by the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, with 


the following painfully interesting letter, just received from the Rev. | 


John Clarke, of the Baptist Mission to Central Africa :— 
Fernando Po, Oct. 22, 1841. 

I know you love Africa, and will do what you can to assist in sen. 
ding the Gospel to her degraded children. I mean to occupy this 
sheet in conveying to you, not'the painful account of the disastrous 
result of the Niger Expedition, but an accvunt of cruelty and blood 
—cruelty daily perpetrated, and blood continually shed. I begin with 
cruelty as at present prevailing among the Ashantees. I have heard 
much of this already ; but what I communicate is from the mouth of 
an eye-witness, who resided many years at Coomassie, and was em. 
ployed by the Governor at Cape Coast Castle, to read to the King of 
the Ashantees, such communications as he had, from time to time, 
to make to the Sovereign of that nation. The man is a Fantee, but 
well understands the Ashantee, and is able to read and write with 
great correctness. His knowledge, too, of English Grammar is good ; 
and he has arranged and written out a Fantce Vocabulary, which |] 
am about to copy. I mention these things, that you may have a 
good idea of the ability of my informant to communicate intelli. 
gence. 

At the death of the late King ‘ O-se yean,” which took pleee on 
the 24th of February, 1834, the greatest enormities were committed. 
His death was kept seeret from the public for four days; and, at 
their expiration, A-for-si-pon,* and At-taw-wa, t nieces of the depar- 
ted King, went, with some attendants, into the Kings's yard, where 
his wives resided, and stabbed each of them who had offended them 
during the lifetime of their uncle. A man followed, and, as each 
victim fell, instantly cut off her head. A number of other women 
were put In irons, to await the great offering at the grave. A few 
favourites were suffered to escape ; and the Chiefs who had daughters 
among the widows of the late King, begged of * Afursipon,” the 
Queen, or, as her title is interpreted,“ ‘I'he Lady commanding the 





* This person is married to Prince Domi, and is now about 40 years of age. 
t At-taw-wa is one of the wives of a Captain As-si bi-ri, aud may be two or 
three years younger than her sister. 
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| one part, a square room was formed : a rich bed, dressed with gold 
| other world were then sacrificed. Some appeared willing to die, and 


| rich men in the town, next supplied the victims. Some brought four 









Town,” to allow their children tolive. If the Chiefs applying, were 
in favour with the Lady, the petition was granted ; but, if not, their 
daughters were condemned to die, none daring to attempt to save 
them from a cruel death. The number of wives kept by these men 
is so great, that it.is not thought necessary to destroy the whole ; so 
that, when the actors are satiated with blood, the hundreds that re. 
mained continue to occupy their place in the King’s yard ; and either 
become the wives of his successor, or of some of the Chiefs ; or are 
allowed to take up their abode, if old or disliked, with their relations 
and friends. 

The grave of the late King “‘ Oseyean” was a large concern. In 


lace, silks, and valuable cloths stood in it ; and on this the cerpse, 
expensively adorned, was laid. The women to attend him in the 


suffered death by strangulation ; others seemed filled with fear, and 
were knocked with a club, by a blow from behind. The Chiefs and 


slaves to sacrifice ; others ten ; but Chiefs of distant towns brought 
to the amount of 50 and 100 slaves to be sacrificed ; and a few, for rea. 
sons not explained, further than their towns being very distant, con. 
veyed the putrifying heads of the sacrifices they had offered, to the 
scene cf death. When a sufficient number of bodies was put into 
the grave, it was closed carefully at the month ; and the people were 
destroyed at the outskirt of the town. For 40 days this carnival of 
death continued ; and my informant supposes, that not fewer than 
1,000 persons suffered on this occasion ! 

The corpse of the deceased King remained for 12 months in the 
cave, under a part of the Royal residence, at Coomassie. The sep. 
ulchre, or apartments in the cavern, where the bones of the King 
were to be found, was then opened, during the hours of night. His 
bones were carefully collected from the bed on which they lay, and 
put into a box, prepared for the purpose. ‘The box was carried to a 
place out of the town, about a mile distant, called Bantiman, and 
there placed in a sepulchre (a house richly adorned), with the bones 
of the former Kings of Ashantee. The law at this time is, that ev- 
ery man met by those carrying the bones of the late King, is seized 
for a sacrifice, unless he happens to be a Prince. Of course nearly all 
are aware of the danger ; and rarely any are found on the way from 
Bantiman, on the nighton which the bones are to be removed. When 
the compa.y of Princes, Fetish men, and soldicrs, reach the place 
wiiere the bones are te be deposited, a few human sacrifices are of. 
fered, and various ceremonics are performed. The box is then placed 
and the company depart. Guards are constantly in charge of the 
entrance of the building; and none have free access to it, but the 
King and his attendants when they go to worship the bones of the 
former Kings. This the King does on the 20th day from the death 
of his predecessor, with great parade and show. [rom one to ten 
victims die on this occasion ; and the day is called “‘ Kro dap pah-ek. 
ku,” after a provincial idol. On the 40th day, another visit is made 
to Bantinian by the King and his suite ; and the festival is called 
“ Aguiddy.” <A few sacrifices are offered to the bones of former 
Kings ; consisting of one or more human beings, and many goats, 
fowls, &c., with rum and other liquors, for the use of the departed. 
‘The King is carricd to and from the place, in a finely ornamented pa. 
lanquin, and regularly visits the house of dry bones each 20th day 
Occasionally the King wants a larger supply of gold than he can rea. 
dily command, for his necessities. In this case, a greater number of 
human victims, with goats, rum, &c, are offered; and his Fetish 
men are abundant in ceremonies to propitiate the dead. When all 
that is thought necessary has been done, the treasures placed with 
the bones of the former Sovereigns are examined ; and as much gold 
is taken by the King as supplies his wants, and he returns rejoicing 
to his palace at Coomassie. 












On the day previous to the worship of the Kings, the Princes, 
Chiefs, and strangers, appear before the King, to pay their respects. 
A low bow is made, and the words ‘* Ha-na-a-dy-tak-kih,” that is, 
“ J wish my Lord long life,” are used. The King then gives presents 
to each; and, in a short time, all are allowed to depart. During the 

| first forty days after the death of a King, there is no regular meal al- 
lowed—all pretend to fast ; but palm wine and country beer are drunk 
in large quantities during the whole period. 

There are many crimes which are punished with a cruel death : 
as murder ; adultery on the part of a wife of the King, and the per. 
son guilty with her ; false swearing, when the great oath has 
been taken ; and some other offences. The great oath is a simple 
declaration in the presence of the King, “ If I speak false, I am wil- 

| ling to die”—** Me-ka kro.man.ti ;”’ and has a reference to what once 
| happened to the Royal Family of Ashantee, in a war they had with 
| the Koromantees. 

Criminals are kept in a prison called A-dum, or secured in the 
houses of the Chiefs, who must present them when required. The 
executioners arethe Princes and Princesses—the A-.tu-pre, appointed 
to torture murderers and other great offenders : and the Abrafu and 
Adpmjuh, both of whom are common public executioners of the 
town. Once in forty days, the Atupre must have some person to put 
| to death, or be paid 6 akkies of gold dust (about 27s. sterling) from the 
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treasury of the King. A man found guilty of criminality with any | 
of the wives of the King, or of murder, is, on the morning brought | 
near the royal residence ; some of the executioners make a hole 
through his nose, to which a cord is attached ; and he is led about 
the city. The executioners and people sport around him, sticking 
him with knives, and cutting him in any part of the body ; a knife 
is barbarously thrust through his cheeks and mouth, to prevent him 
“eursing the King.” Sometimes a little gunpowder is placed on 
the ground ; and the tortured wretch is thrown upon it, and a piece 
of firestick is applicd to the powder, to torture his bleeding and scar- 
ified body. When the day is near a close, the King comes to the 
place appointed for finishing the deed of horror, attended by his ma- 
sicians, who play to drown the groans and screams cf the tortured 
man. Picces of the skin of his back are taken off, and laid before 
his eyes ; next his fingers are amputated, then his toes, his feet, his | 
arms, and his legs! Life has now almost departed ; and, when the 
criminal becomes insensible to torture, his head is severed from his 
body ; he is cut open, and left for food to innumerable Turkey Buz 
zards, which are ever near this place of death. The guilty female is | 
simply drowned, or has her head taken off by the Atupre. When a | 
man is proved to have taken the wife of a chief, he is placed in the | 
rays of the sun, with his eyelids kept open, from morning to night. 
The executioners then come ; and, after exercising their cruelty in 
cutting him in many parts of the body, they take off his head, and 
leave the body to birdsof prey. Cuptives taken in war are enslaved, 
or put to death in most cruel torture. 

My informant saw a woman sacrificed, and thrown into a chasm, 
where dead bodies are usually cast.—She had a child of two years of 
age—none pitied the harmless infant—no one would take it under 
his care ; it was tossed alive, after the corpse of its parent, and left 
to die without compassion. Pity scems to be banished from the 
breast of the Ashantee. A buy intended for a sacrifice fled to this 
resident, but was pursued ; before a petition for his pardon could be 
verbally offered to the executioner, his head lay upon the ground. If 
any sickness prevails in thecity, sacrifices are of frequent vccurrence, 
to turn away the anger of their Idol Deities. 

I now conclude, leaving to you the work of improving such a let- 
ter, to those to whom you may make its contents known. Africa’s 
ery isloud! May it be heard by the church of God! 


Ee 


From the Appeal. 


THE SEQUEL TO ‘CAPTAIN RICE’S TREAT.’ 





Some few years since a gentleman not a hundred miles from this, 
travelling in the neighbouring state of Arkansas on a collecting ex- 
pedition, had cecasion to call upon a ‘ customer,’ whom we shall call 
John Smith—not the immortal John Smith, Jun. who writes for the 
newspaper, but in all probability a relation of the ‘ great original, 
whose portrait hangs upon a peg against the cabin wall’ Being as 
he thought in the neighbouriood, but not knowing precisely the 
whereabouts of the aforesaid John Smith, he accosted a copperas 
striped specimen of the old North Carolina state who was rather list- 
lessly at work in front of a cabin, hewing an axletrec for an ox.cart 
from a pine sapling. 

Traveller—Good morning, sir,will you have the goodness to direct 
me to John Smith’s ? 

N. C—Certainly, sir ; if there is anything in this world I do know, 
it is the way to John Smith’s. Why, John Smith and me eame out 
together from North Carolina. We cut out that new road leading 
across that branch and over that hill. We— 

Traveller—But, sir, will you have the kindness to direct me to the 
place where he lives. 

N. C—To be sure I will, as I was saying if there is anything in 
this world I do know, it is the road to John Smith’s. Why sir, John 
Smith and me married sisters, and he has got the smartest wife in 
all these parts. She 

Traveller—No doubtof it, sir, but I want to see him, and have 
nothing to do with the good qualities of his wife. Will you direct 
me ? 

N. C—Of course I will, as I said before, if there is anything in 
the world I do know, it is the way to John Smith’s. But as I was 
observing, his wife can spin her six cuts a day, besides attending to 
family fixings. 

Traveller—She may spin sixty for all I know or care, but that has 
nothing to do with my question. I wish to find her husband, will 
you tell me where he lives ? 

N. C—Will I tell you where John Smith lives? Well that’s a 
good ene, I tell you again, that if there is anything in the world I 
do know, it is where John Smith lives. Why sir, as I said before, we 
came from North Carolina together. And he has a yoke of the tru- 


est pulling oxen in all these parts. His negro man Jim is the smar- 
test 








Traveller—My dear sir, it’s growing late, and I wish to geton, if 
I ask you again, will you 


you can direct me, why don’t you do it ? 
tell me the way to John Smith’s ? 





| house ? 


| ter you ever saw. 


N. C—Have’nt I told you a dozen times if there is anything in 
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this world I DO know, it is where JohnSmith lives? Have'’nt I told 
you that we came from North Carolina together? But speaking of 
his boy Jim—he can pick out his hundred weight of cotton in a day, 
and shell out a‘ turn of corn for mill’ at night andno mistake. Be- 
sides, sir 

Traveller—Zounds, sir, what have I to do with Jim or his cotton, 
or his corn? I have asked you a question, which I will ask again. 
Is there or is there not, such a man as John Smith living in this * see- 
tion,’ and if you know the way to his house will you point it out to 


| me, if you please ? 


N. C.—And zounds man, have'nt I been telling you ail the time, 
that there is such a man as John Smith living in these diggins—and 
if there is any thing in the world I DO know it is the way to his 
I tell you again we not only came from North Carolina to- 
gether, but cut out that new road together leading across that branch 
and over that hill. Why sir, John Smith has the smartest little daugh- 
She has only been to school two years, and has 
got as far as ‘ amplification, 

- Traveller—Confound his daughter, and her amplification, too. I 
think you have got that far yourself. For when lask you a plain 
question, which you might answer in half a dozen words, you spin 
me along yarn about roads, wives, negroes, oxen, and little girls. 
Now do, that’s a good fellow, just talk a little more like a man of this 


| world, and show me the road to John Smith's ? 


N. C—Don’t you confound John’s darler, mister, she’s my nicee, 
and a smart one she is too. Why you are as tetchous as a skinned 
eel ; and won’t let a body direct you while they are trying to do it 
with all their might. To be short with you, as you seem to wish it— 
I tell you again, if there is anything in the world I DO know it is 
the way to Joha Smith’s. [ tell you again we came from North 
Carolina together—we bought land together, at a dollar and a half 
an acre, we bought 300 acres apiece, we cut out that new mad lead- 
| ing across. that branch and over that hill together. John Smith’s 
land lies just across that swamp, but he dow’t live there now. You 
sve this land here, sir, itis just about the finest track you ever saw 
in your born days. Just look at them tall sweet gums down by the 
pond—twig that ’cimmon, aint he a whapper, at least three feet 
across the stump, You see— 

Traveller —I see I am not hkely to get an answer out of you to 
day ; so I may as well keep on. I ask you now, and for ihe last 
time, will you, or will you not, direct me the way to John Smith's? 

N. C—I tell you now and for the twentieth time, if there is any 
| thing in this world I do know, it is the way to John Smith’s. Bat I 
| must tell you about his fine blooded mare and Timoleon filly. She 
took the puss last Saturday,was a fortnight, at the Big Deer Lick 
course, like falling off a log. She's a holy critter, I tcl! you, and 
throws it down a little thicker on the grit, and shoots ahead a lectle 
faster than the fastest kind of lightning. 

Traveller—Good day,sir. And may old Nick take Join Smith, 
his wife, daughter, negroes, and sundries in general ; and you and 
your ‘ amplification’ in particular. ( Puts spurs to his horse in a fit 
of absolute despair of obtaining a dircct answer to a simple ques. 
tion.) 

N. C—The same to you, sir. And may old Nick take you and 
yourhoss too. Why TI never seed such a man. He kept asking, and 
asking, and I kept telling and telling—and he would’nt listen a sin- 
gle bit. Why, he would’nt even wait till I tola him what John gave 
for his mare, besides a hundred other little things, that would have 
been news to him, and made the time pass off agreeable. Well, let 
him go ahead. But if he goes the road he’s started on in such a hur- 
ry, Le won’t get to John Smith's, and thafs some comfort, any way. 
(Resumes the hewing of the axletrce.) 


—— 

A Facetiovs Wrrness.—In a trial at our quarter sessions, on 
Saturday last, for stealing a watch from the bedroom of Mr. George 
Poynton, at Willingham, the following conversation took place on 
cross-cxamination, between the prosecutor and Mr. Byles, counsel 
for the prisoner:—Mr. Byles.—Where do youlive?) Mr. Poyaton.— 
At Willingham ; but I am not a Willingham man. What are you?— 
An engineer; I was apprenticed to Henry Maudsley, partner to Sir 
Isambert Brunel, of Thames Tunnel notoriety. Well, what else are 
you? Why, I am a gunsmith, locksmith, and bell-hanger, ironarm 
avd lathemaker, edge-toelmaker, watch and clockmaker and repair- 
er, mathematical-instrumentmaker, weighing-machine, scale, and 
steelyard maker, knifemaker and grinder, publican and licensed- 
victualler, and an old man-of-war's man, and was engaged in the 
glorious action between the Shannon and the Chesapeake. In fact, 
1 am half-brother to Caleb Quotem. Are you not a conjuror as 
well 7?—Oh! yes, that I am; Monsieur Testot was a fool to me ; and, 
if you are willing, I will show you one or two tricks. What can you 
do ?—Well, if you will allow me, and not consider I am insulting, I 
will tell you. Oh, certainly, go on?—Then, if yeu will just take 


off your wig, and get, the gentleman next you to grease your head, I 
will swallow you whole, and then you will be no more trouble to 
yourself nor any one else.—[Loud laughter, in which the Court and 
the learned counsel joined.) Mr. Byles. —You may stand down, sir. 
—Cambridge Independent. 
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WANTS A SITUATION. 


“ Thou shalt not gormandize as thou hast done with me, 
And sleep, and snore, and rend apparel] out.” SHAKSPEARE, 


If it be of consequence to my readers to know who and what my father 
and mother were, there is no chance of their curiosity being gratified, 
inasmuch, as 1 know no more about them, than if no such beings ex. 


isted. I certainly have a recollection, when about six years old, of 


The charity of this good woman, detained me to assist in the bar 
until she could recommend me, which she soon did, to a knot of la. 
dies, who kept an establishment, commonly called a preparatory 
school, at Hammersmith ; and there I was enrolled as underservant 


| to wash and comb the children, clean the door.steps, make the beds, 


being dressed in a little cap anc blue gown, half starved at a parish | 


school, walking in couples with about twenty more unfortunates, 
miserable as myself, to a church every time it was opened, and in 
this recreative exercise I passed many of my hours until I became 
thirteen years of age. 


Happy epoch ! thought I, when a muffin-faced old woman hired | 


me as a servant for a lodging-house, at fourteen pence a week. Any 
where was paradise, according to my idea, but the school. I should 
get clear of Missus and her high-heeled shoe, which had left many 
a bump upon my head, as her constant weapon of offence, and of 
wearing my fingers to the bone, in making shirts out of sackcloth, 
for raw apprentices. With a joyful heart, and as much brains as I 
should have been better without, I packed up my all ina charity-school 
pocket-handkerchief, and followed my new employer to a dirty house, 
not far from Panton street, Leicester-square. 


The first evening passed away in comparative happiness ; but the 


pallid cheek and sunken eye of the girl, whose place I was to occu. | 


t 


py, struck me to the very heart, young as I was, whilst the insuffer. | 


able smell of tobacco and snuff, and the, sight of a ragged shirt, 


which was crying by the fire over the back of a chair, dispelled ali | 


hope of future comfort ; so that I looked with regret upon my 


clean white apron, in the anticipation as to what would be the col- | 


our of it that day week, and the shivering reflection that I had but 
one solitary change in the world. The following morning, before 
six, was ushered in by the stentorian lungs of the landlady, vocifer- 


erating for ‘‘pcor Polly”’—so up I got, with a pain in every bone, | 


from the hardness of my bed of flocks, to light the fire, and prepare 
breakfasts for the tribe of occupants of the different bed-rooms which 
were iet. In this, however, | was agreeably disappointed, for the 
landlady, with a gracious smile, informed me that the gentlemen 
generally remained in bed until the middle of the day, that breakfast 
and an carly dinner, might answer for one and the same thing, and 
that nothing more was required than to take up seven cupsof coffee, 
which she would pour out, and leave them on the landing-place first 
floor, after ringing a bell to summon the lodgers. I was always 
given to curissity, even when a child ; so, after ringing the bell, I 
retired into a spare room, and, to iny surprise, saw seven men, some 
from up stairs, and some from down, all congregate to the coffee, 
and, cach snatching a cup, retire the way he came. 
mark to my mistress, because I had no business to look ; but a very 
few days convinced me I had been ensnared intoa most miserable 
situation, so I determined to get away so soon asI could. Unfortu. 


I made no re- | 


nately, no opportunity offered for more than two years, during which | 
time I never knew what it was tohave good a meal ; yet, somehow, | | 
grew up to be a pretty girl, which I suppose, caused an old Frenchman | 


with a huge pair of whiskers, to stop me on the stairs one afternoon, 
and make violent love. Fortunately, I had been in the habit of 
reading good books when at school, so called out as loud as I could, 
and threatened to tell my mistress of his behaviour, who would send 


him packing with his impudence ; but he, knowing more of the world | 


than I, was beforehand with me, and made such a complaint as pro 
cured me a most severe beating, which cenfined me many days to 
my bed. So soon as I felt myself able to walk, I resolved to use the 
best means nature had granted me in sunning away, therefore dis. 
sembled a day or two longer, until a fair opportunity should present 
itself. A dear love of a she-friend of my mistress assisted me one eve- 
ning, unknown to herself ; for they both had been so liberal in their 


run of errands, help on washing days, attend the governess as lady's 
maid, and, in short, to make myself, what is termed, generally use. 
ful. This sort of every-day work lasted upwards of six months, 
which appeared to my imagination more like six years, when I lost 
my place through an unlucky accident. I was playing with two of 
the children, under seven yearsof age, which was the greatest extent 
of human life admitted into the seminary, when by an unfortunate 
blow on the nose, I knocked a little girl from the top of the stairs to 
the bottom. The governesses, Misses Griffinhalt, three in number, 
uproused by the squalling, ran and hobbled (one was lame) from 
their room, to assist the sufferer, who then squalled ten times louder 
than before. A formal inquiry then took place, which ended in my 
complete exculpation ; but an unforseen visit from the mother of the 
child brought back the whole weight of the blame upon my shoul. 
ders, and it was finally arranged that I was to be turned out of doors, 
upon condition that the child was not to be removed from the school. 
On tle mother’s departure, my earnest entreaties procured me a 
week’s respite, during which time I paid a visit to my friend, the 
landlady of the “* Frog and Tooth-ache,” where I came from, and 
she once more lent me her assistance. It is an old saying that three 
removes are as bad asa fire, but it was not so with me; nor did it 
require any extraordinary exertion to place me and mine in the kitch- 
en of Mrs. Puffwaterly, in Baker-street, Portman square. My new 
master and mistress were of that class of people who endeavour to 
pass for fashionables, with low incomes and high notions. They 
must have a house in Baker-street; but the first and second floor 
were let out in lodgings. They affected style in dress, and much 
visiting, and the glass over the fire-place on the ground floor, was 
nearly covered with invitation tickets and cards, returning tharks 
for polite enquiries, some of which were more than six months old. 
I never knew exactly what calling my master followed, but think he 
must have been either in the coal or blacking trade, as he always 
came home with a dirty face. Creditors were constantly knocking, 
beseeching for money, though they seldom got any, but were sure to 
be pacified by the smooth tongue of Mr. Hugh P. , or scared 
from the door, by the pertentous phiz of his better half. This wo- 
man seemed determined to maintain a reputation for fashion, in defi- 
ance of poverty and all other opposition ; for I have scen her sit 
down to dine off a part of a cold shoulder of mutton, whilst dressed 
in a silk pelisse, trimmed with chinchilli far, and drink her small 
beer ont of a tea-cup ; yet at the same time, her handkerchief would 
be perfumed with otto of roses, or esprit de lavande aux mille fleurs, 
which is, as I recollect to be got for 33. 6d. the bottle, and I ought 
to know all about it, as I have fetched it so many times for her use. 
She was a rosy-cheeked came when dressed out for a party, and well 
she might be, for the rouge was plastered on her cheeks as thickly 
as the stucco on the outside of a modern-built house. It would be 
useless to enumerate how many times I have gone up stairs, whilst 
my heart has ached with fatigue, to answer the first or seennd floor 
bell, with one of the children at my back, another supported on my 
right arm, and the coal-shuttle on my left; but, for the information 
of the unenlightened, and to give publicity to the sort of life maids- 
of-all-work sometimes lead, I will sketch an outline of my one day’s 
amusement in this house, begging to observe, that our second floor 





| lodger was a maiden in years, confined to her bed, and that there 


sacrifices to Juniper, after tea, that they fell asleep, and my mistress | 


was immovable in her chair. 
my baggage, which was no trouble to carry, let myself out of the 
street door, and ran as fast as I was able towards Hyde Park-corner. 

It was summer time, and a fine evening, so I continued my route, 
and trusted to chance for my future fate. 


Profiting by this chance, I packed up | 


I had no character to lose (I | 


should say from my last place’, and only three-pence in my pocket, | 


therefore was in no fear of being robbed. 
life I was totally independent of all the world. I wandered three or 
four miles, as near as 1 could guess, until I saw a public-house by 
the road-side, 
I determined to make the most of my three-pence, and endeavour 
to procure a lodging for the night. With this intention I accosted 
the landlady of the house, who listened to my story, and I told the 
truth ; but sh: } 


laugt 


which was much to my liking, when feeling very tired, | 


For the first time in my | 


were four children of Mrs. Puffwaterly’s at home. Got up at six, 
put the rooms to rights, dressed the brats, and fed "em, and washed 
em, and took two to school—waited on the second floor lodger— 
took my own breakfast—prepared diito for master and mistress— 
cleared away, wash’d up things—fed parrot, cat, kitten and rabbit— 
made six beds—cook’d broth for sick, and meat for healthy—swept 
and cleaned the children’s playroom—mem. a pretty hog stye—wash- 
ed down the yard and area—fetched the two brats from school—gave 
’em their dinner—wash’d their hands and face—cleared away— 
swept the kitchen and scoured the pantry—waited on second floor 
lodger several times—got ready, and gave supper, and put brats to 
bed—needle-work ten minutes—answered door thirty-two times— 
fell asleep before the fire very tired, and jumped up in a flurry, oc- 
easioned by a loud knocking, announcing the arrival of the fashion. 


| able Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Puff, at three o'clock in the morning, from 
g gy 


ied in my face when I offered her the money. | 


Mortified and alarmed, I burst into tears ; but the good woman set | 
my heart at rest, by promising to accommodate me until morning | 


with a back garret for nothing. The fatigues of the day, anda 
hearty supper of bread and cheese, made me sleep well, and I awoke 
refreshed and careless, as if i had no further to go, and nothing on 
earth to care about. 


an evening party. 

How long my constitution could have withstood this sort of life, I 
will not pretend to determine ; for 1 had made my mind up to giving 
warning, when I was spared the trouble, by two gentlemen, old 
friends of my master, John Doe and his bro-her-in.law Richard, who 
called to ascertain the value of the furniture. Setting no particular 
value on me or ny company, they commenced their packing by pack- 
ing me off. Now, as those p!underers of poor sarvant girls, the Morn- 


ing Heraldand Post, won't give the smallest serap of their sheets to an 
z ’ £ y 


description of maids for less than seven shillings, I trust to your bet- 
ter gallantry for the free insertion of this notice to the public, of one 
who at present Wants a Situation. 














Tue Bastinapvo.—* Aman !” he ejaculated,as the buudle of sticks 
were brought out and untied preparatory to the punishment. ‘ Merey! 
mercy! O! Begler Beg, as you are a man, let me speak. By Ali, 
by Mahomed, your daughter——wahi! wali!” This exclamation | 


was caused by the first blows that fell upon his bare soles. A couple 
of ferashes had lifted up the pole, until the feet of the sufferer were 
high in the air, and two other men standing face to face on either side 
of the felek, administered the bastinado, bestowing the biows alter- 
nately. ‘Strike the dog’s soa,” roared out the Begler Beg ; * spare 
him not, strike as long as a stick remains ; the defiled ass ! the un- 
clean swine ! strike I say,” he continued, while his eyes almost star- 
ted from their sockets, so violent was his rage ; ‘* as you value yeur | 
souls, strike hard, though you kill the wretch.” The ferashes obeyed, 
to the utmost of their power, the commands of their master ; blow 
upon blow fell on the miserable Ishmael; nor did the Khan desire 
the executioners to desist until the sufferer’s feet presented one mass 
of swollen flesh. On being loosened, felek, the half fainting shep- 
herd was borne from the court by the attendants of the Khan, who 
observed, as the men were lifting him up for the purpose—“ Idiot as 
you are, you will scarcely again presume to insult the Begler Beg to 
his very face ; methinks you have had a reception which ought to 
divert your brain from entertaining such lofty ideas, as imagining 








yourself greater than you are. May you be defiled if you play the 
dewaneh here again. Here, bear him from my presence, carry him 
beyond the city walls, and give instructions to the gate-keepers 
never to admit him more. Go !”’—From Karah Kaplan, the Koor- 
dish Chief. 





SoMETHING BETTER THAN Puitosorpuy.—When half a league out 
of Joigny, D discovered that he had left the smail valise in 
the manger ; and commissioned to return for it a young man, who 
for some time, walking lightly along, had kept pace with our horses, 
and had just laughed heartily at an old market woman, who, riding 
her donkey in masculine guise, treated with some contempt me and 
my saddle. He said it was a happy chance for him, as he was on 
his way from Bordeaux to Paris, and had spent his last halfpenny, 
having paid four sous for his night’s lodging, and eaten neither supper 
nor breakfast. He ran to Joigny and back ; and when he came up 
with us once more, we noticed that his shoe Was cut, and praised his 
dilligence. He said he had been a far better walker before the beam 
of a house, which was taking down, had fallen on his foot and crus'ied 
it. As he took from D——— the money which was to convey him 
the remainder of his way, he drew his left hand a moment from his 
waistcoat-pocket, and I saw it was crippled. So here was a poor fel. 
low, with no breakfast and no money, aad no hope of either, walk- 
ing to Paris, miles away, with a useless hand and an injured foot, 
neither desponding nor trying to excite compassion, nor asking char. 
ity, nor servile when it was bestowed ; proving again what | have 
observed so often, that the French bear privation and misfortune 
better than any people in the world. He said he should be well pro- 
vided for as soon as he arrived in Paris, as he wrote a fair hand, and 
his brother, established there, had a place of clerk awaiting him. At 





the first village we came to he stopped for his morning meal, and we | 


saw no more of him.—.@ Lady’s Ride on Horseback to Florence. 








Tue Fine Lapy’s Disrecarp or tHe Hearn or orners.—Let 
us imagine the case of a young dressmaker, one of ——— pitia- 
ble class of human beings, whose pallid countenances @d often de- 
formed and feeble frames sufficiently attest the unnatural exertions 
by which they obtam their scanty bread. A young lady wishes to 
have a dress elaborately made, and for the sake of having it done ex- 
peditiously, names the precise day on which it must be finished, ad- 
ding as a sufficient reasyn for punctuality, that it must then be worn. 
The poor dressmaker sits all. night long in her little joyless room, 
working by the light <f a thin candle, while the young lady sleeps 
soundly in her bed. The sabbath dawns, and the dressmaker is still 
at work, until passing feet begin to be heard in the street, and shut. 
ters are unclosed ; and then with an aching head and weary limbs, 
she puts away her unfinished task, doubting whether the remainder 
of the day shall be devoted to the sleep which exhausted natuie de- 
manda, or to wandering abroad to search for pure air, of which that 
nature is equally in need. The day arrives at last on which the 
dress must be taken home, according to appointment. This time the 
dressmaker is punctual, because she believes that delay will be of 
consequence. She knocks at the door of the lady’s mansion. The 
servant coolly tells her that her young mistress has gone to spend a 
few days in the country. Is it likely that this poor workwoman 
should be equally punctual the next time her services are required ? 
= need we ask how the law of love has operated here ?—Mrs. 

llis. 





Tue Warwick Arms !—A private person, but of a noble name, 
and withal rather morose in his family, took it into his head lately to 
have the Warwick arms engraved upon a seal. This he exultingly 
showed to his wife as his own ; and she meekly observed—*' Nothing 
could be better, my love, for you are the bear, and the children are 
the raggedstaff.’—Literary Gazette. 
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ImprovemMENT IN Parintinc.—A copy of the Phalanx, a London 
Journal, contains the following announcement :—‘* Amongst other 
interesting movements, we may mention the principal portion of the 
number of the Phalanx has been composed in type by a newly in- 
vented composing machine ; and it is the first piece of periodical lit- 
erature which has ever been typogagphied in this manner. It is the 
beginning of a new era in the art of printing, which with a very 
little practical experience, will render the art of composing type so 
simple and elegant that ladies may sit down, as at a pianoforte, and 
sect up in type their own sweet effusions, with as much ease as they 
can commit them to writing. The keys are marked with the lctter, 
and, when touched with the finger, the corresponding type falls into 
its place with the rapidity of speiling. It will multiply printing, and 
reduce its price, withcut diminishing the number of workmen, or 
lowering their wages ; for cheap production multiplies demand. 








Liseravity in its True Sienxirications.—It is a perversion of 
the term liberality to apply it to those whose opinions and principles 
sit loose upon them, or, as is not unfrequently done, to those who 
have no religious principles at all. True liberality consists, if I know 
any thing of the force or meaning of words, in bearing with those 
who differ from us, in using them kindly, gently, and respectfully ; 
not in sinking the difference that subsists between us upon matters 
of high importance; not in explaining it away, and pretending to 
treat it lightly ; not in surrendering sacred truths, in order to catch 
temporary applause or popularity. [low can that be called candeur, 
or even honesty, which tends to confirm men in error, to separate 
them from the true church, and thus to hazard their future salvation. 
If I were asked for a model of true liberality in religious matters, I 
would refer to the beautifal apostrophe of one who had been himself 
reviled, insulted, and persecuted even to death with the utmost rage 
and violence, by the very people of whom he thus speaks :—* Breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they might 
be saved. For I bear record that they have a zea! for God, but not 
according to knowledge.— Bishop Coppleston. 





Seir-Licutinc Seating Wax.—This new and very useful inven- 
tion, which its patentees, Messrs. Davis, of the Poultry Chambers, 
are about to introduce to public notice, combires the useful with the 
agreeable, and is equally calculated for the desk of the counting- 
house as for that of the parlor ; but more especially, from its compact- 
ness and portability, is it adapted to the portfolio of the traveller, 
whether he be commercially seeking to “ increase his store,” or re- 
creatively enjoying himself by the banks of the “ lazy Scheldt or 
wandering Po.” ‘The peculiar utility of this invention is, that it en- 
tirely dispenses with the use ofa candle, each stick of wax, sufficient 
only for sealing one letter, being chemically provided with the means 
of self-ignition—London paper. 





Genivs anp TaLenr.—A man may possess talent without pos. 
sessing a spark of genius. ‘Talent is the power of exertion and ac- 
quisition, and of applying acquisition in a judicious and effective 
manner ‘alent is cool-headed ; genius is hot-headed; talent may 
be cold-hearted ; genius can never be other than warm-hearted ; tal- 
ent moves steadily and regularly forward—genius springs on impetu- 
ously, and lags indolently by turns. The feeling of talent is judg- 
ment, the judgment of genius is feeling. Genius is proud and con- 
fident ; talent is humble and unpretending. The mind, in which 
both are united, makes the nearest approach to perfection ; sinco the 
coolness of talent corrects the impetuosity of genius, and the con- 
ceptions of genius dignify the operations of talent. 








A Goop Excust.—-In the Court of Sessions, in Scotland, the 
judges who do not attend, or give a proper excuse for their absence, 
are, by law, liable to a fine. This law, however, is never enforced, 
but it is commen on the first day of the session fur the absentees to 
send an excuse tothe Lord President. Lord Stonefield having sent 
such an excuse, on the president mentioning it, the late Lord Justice 
Clerk Baxfield said, in his broad dialect, ‘“* What excuse cana stout 
fellow like him hae 7” ‘* My lord,” said the president, “ he has lost 
his wife.’ The justice, who was fitted with a Xantippe, r plied, 
“* Has he? that’s a good excuse; I wish we had a’ the same.” 





Ta.xinc.—The man who talks too slowly, mumbles us to sleep, 
the man who talks too fast, wearies us ; he who speaks as if he were 
bred in a mil], breaks the dium of ourears ; he who is forever losing 
the thread of his discourse, and exclaims every minute, “ Where was 
I ?” first amuses, and then puts us in a rage ; he who is always choo. 
sing his words, grates our nerves. Speaking is an art in which many 





clever men are deficient, while many a fool possesses it by instinct—a 
circumstance which leads us to pronounce judgments of character, 
which are totally reversed on appeal. 








There is no affronting a disagreeable idea ; you may say, “ Not at 
home,” and shut the door in its face, but it will return, once, twice, 









thrice, till wearicd out by its pertinacity, you allow it to make a lodg- 
| ment in your mind. 
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From Ainsworth. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Written on the first page of a Volume intended for the reception of 


Essays and Drawings illustrative of Shakspeare. 





BY I Aa BLANCHARD. 





Like one who stands 
On the bright verge of some enchanted shore, 
Where notes from airy harps, and hidden hands, 
Are, from the green grass and the golden sands, 
Far echoed, o'er and o’er— 
As if the tranced Listener to invite 
Into that World of Light:— 


Thus stood I here, 
Musing awhile on these unblotted leavyes— 
Till the blank pages brighten’d, and mine ear 
Found music in their rustling, sweet and clear ; 
And wreaths that fancy weaves 
Entwined the volume—fill’d with grateful lays, 
And songs of rapturous praise. 


No sound I heard, 
But echoed o’er and o'er our Shakspeare’s name: 
One lingering note of love link’d word to word, 
Till every leaf was as a fairy bird, 

Whose song is still the same; 
Or each was as a flower, with folded celis 

For Pucks and Ariels! 


And visions grew— 

Visions not brief, though bright, which frosted age 

Hath fail'd to rob of one diviner hue, 

Making them more familiar, yet more new— 
These flash’d into the page; 

A group of crowned things—the radiant themes 
Of Shakspeare’s Avon dreams! 


Of crowned things— 
(Rare crowns of living gems and lasting flowers) 
Some in the human likeness, some with wings 
Dyed in the beauty of ethereal springs— 
Some shedding piteous showers 
Of natural tears, and some in smiles that fell 
Like sunshine on a dell. 


Here art had caught 

The perfect mould of Hamlet’s princely form; 

The frantic Thane, fiend-cheated, lived, methought ; 

Here Timon howled; anon, sublimely wrought, 
Stoed Lear, amid the storm. 

There Romeo droop’d or soar’'d—while Jacques hera 
Still watch’d the weeping deer. 


And then a throng 
Of heavenly natures clad in earthly vest, 
Like angel-apparitions, pass'd along; 
The rich-lipp’d Rosalind, all light and song, 
; And Imogen’s white breast ; 
Low-voiced Cordelia, with her stifled sighs, 
And Juliet’s shrouded eyes. 


The page turned o’er, 

Shew’d Kate—or Viola—‘‘ my lady Tongue” — 

The lost Venitian with her loving Moor ; 

The Maiden Wonder on the haunted shore, 
Happy, and fair, and young; 

Till on a poor love-martyr’d mind I look— 
Ophelia—at the brook. 


With Sweet Ann Page 
The bright throng ended; for, untouch’d by time, 
Came Falstaff, laughter-laurell’d, young in age ; 
With many a ripe and sack-devoted sage ! 

And deathless clowns sublime 
Crowded the leaf, to vanish at a swoop, 

Like Oberon and his troop. 


Here sate, entranced, 
Malvolio, leg-trapp’d—he who served the Jew 
Still with the fiend seem’d running ;—then advanced 
Messina’s pretty piece of flesh, and danced 
With Bottom and his crew j;— 
Mercutio, Benedick, press’d points of wit, 
And Osrick m ide his hit. 


At these ere long 
Awoke my laughter, and the spell was past; 
Of the gay multitude, a marvellous throng, 
No trace is here—no tints, no word, no song, 
On these bare leaves are cast. 
The altar bas been rear’d, an offering fit— 
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The flame is still unlit. 
Oh! who now bent 
In humble reverence, hopes one wreath to bind 
Worthy of him, whose genius, strangely blent, 
Could kindle ‘“‘ wonder and astonishment” 
In Milton’s starry mind! 
Who stood Alone, but not as one Apart, 
And saw man’s inmost heart! 


WEEP NOT FOR HIM THAT DIETH. 


BY FRANCES BROWN, 





Tears for the weary ones who keep 
Long watch beneath the sun ; 

But sorrow not for those that sleep,— 
Their heritage is won, 

Go then with song and garland green, 
Lay down each painless head, 

Though dark the shadows lie between 
Us and our tearless dead. 


Say, hast thou seen the beautiful, 
The flowers of earth, depart ? 

Alas! for death hath taken stil! 
The treasures of the heart. 

But peace to’perished buds of spring, 
In their green promise shed, 

For they left the land of withering ; 
Weep not our early dead. 


Are the world’s comforters: at rest ? 
Why have our good trees gone, 

With all their freshness, from the waste, 
While fruitless thorns live on? 

But bright before us shines the path 
Where angels homeward sped, 

For they were strangers on the earth; 
Weep not our blessed dead! 


Or mourn our land the brave and just, 
—Her sword and shield laid low— 
For hearts in whom the nations trust ? 

The true, the faithful, go. 

But glory to the eagle’s home, 
Though clouds around it spread, 
For tempests never reach the tomb; 

Weep not our fearless dead. 


Hath Science lost her wise and bright, 
Their country’s joy and crown ; 

The stars that gave the nation’s light 
Perchance gone early down, 

Who left their glory in our sky,— 
Like sunset o’er us shed? ~ 

But they have reached eternity ;— 
Weep not our glorious dead. 


Thus freely let us give the best 
Of all earth’s bright and brave, 

(With changeless love around their rest, ) 
To the victorious grave ; 

* For it hath hushed the storms of strife, 

And healed the hearts that bled : 

Death only dries the tears of life,— 
Then weep not for the dead ! 

$$ 


HOLLY HALL. 
AN OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS, 


Christmas, or Kissmas, as my little niece Lucy (thirteen years old 
next February) aptly calls it—Christmas, I say, is one of those fes- 
tivals that have sensibly suffered from the progress of the ologies. 
The love of beef and pudding remains, it is true ; and girls are as 
fond of being kissed under the kissing-bush, for aught I can see. 
But the games, the tricks, the frolics, the foolerie,—if you will of 
the time, are sadly diminished. ‘The happy, joyous, red faces that 
used to make Christmas one universal peal of merry laughter from 
end to end, have been turned into long, serious physiognomies, with 
wrinkles the wrong way up, and care sitting like an incubus on every 
feature. Yet what a time is Christmas! With snow on the ground 
and fire on the hearth, and mince-pies in the cupboard, and innocence 
in the heart, what incentives to mirth are offered to all who are dis- 
posed to accept them. And who, with half a heart, can think of 
refusing ? For our own part, we take as much interest in this jo- 
vial time as the vericst schoolboy in Christendom. For months be. 
forehand we look forward with joy for its coming ; for months af- 
terwards we reflect on its passage with delight. We were once very 
near turning theophilanthrophist ; but the recollection that Christ. 
mas then would lose its charm for us, happily prevented the change. 
While, however, we lament the general decline of this“ ancient and 











loyal feast,” it is with great satisfaction we observe it maintained in 
its pristine splendour in many of the oldest and noblest houses in the 
country. Indeed, we have remarked that it is generally your perve- 


nus who treat with contumely the season of seasons. High blood, | 


depend upon it, will never despise Christmas. ‘To go no further than 


our own village for an example : Holly Hall stands on one side, and | 


Virginia Lodge on the other. At the hall lives a baronet, whose fam. 
ily traces from William the Couqueror’s grandfather. At the “ Lodge” 
resides a doughty knight, who dates from the last coronation. At 
the hall there have been three oxen roasted for the poor, and Sir Hu- 
go has dined cheek by jowl with two hundred of his neighbours 
and tenants in the old banqu:tting-room, which was plentifully 
deeked with holly and ivy for the occasion. At the lodge there has 
been no beef given away, and holly and ivy are voted vulgar. At 
the hall there has becn a dance, in the same old spacious wainscot- 
ted-room, and the baronet has kissed above fifty of the prettiest far- 
mers’ Wives and daughters under the kissing-bush, and the “* young 
ladies” have risked their light fantastic toes among all the hobnails of 
all the parish. Atthe lodge there has been—nothing. Go by the 


| 
| 
| 


ball when you will at this time of the year, and you see groups of | 


women and children coming smiling from its old walls, laden with 
soup, or blankets, or coats, or some other ‘* good thing to make ’em 
all merry ;” and the satisfied faces of the Christmas-boxers show 
they have not applied in vain. Returns frem the lodge—nil. And 
what is the result of all this? why that Sir Hugo is idolised all over 


the country ; that his name is honored by the rich and blessed by | 


the poor; while his opulent neighbour at the lodge is an object of 
derision to the great and of detestation to the humble. In a political 
point of view, too, the difference is most striking. It was no longer 
since than last election, than Sir Jonathan thought proper to oppose 
the old member, Sir Hugo, and a most active, well-paid canvas took 
place on the part of the furmer. But what said the worthy eleciors ? 
‘*No; we won't vote for Sir Jonathan, because he gives away no 
beef.” ‘ But he'll advocate reduction in the public expenditure, and 
diminish the taxes.” ‘* Well, that’s all very good.” ‘ And he'll be 
the farmer’s friend, and stick up for the corn-laws.” ‘ Well, that’s 
all right and proper.” ‘And he’ll vote against tithes and county 
rates, and Easter dues.” “ Right again.” “ And he'll move for a 
revision of the pension list, and the abolition of all sinecures ; for, 
while these are allowed to exist, commerce can never flourish, and 
credit can never be maintained.” ‘* That’s just what I say.” 
“Well, then, you'll give us a vote for Sir Jonathan, won’t you ?” 
“Nah, nah, ! don’t say that. I’ve no objection to-his principles, but 
—he don’t give away no beef at Christmas.”—Court Journal. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


LEGENDS OF 
THE MONTS-DORES. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 








LA MALROCHE. 

When the wanderer in the Monts-Dores has reached the basaltic 
mass, On which stand frowning in ruin the remains of the castle of 
Murat-le-Quaire, he looks round on a vast forest of pines of gigantic 
dimensions, and his eye follows the course of the Dordogne as the 
mysterious river winds along the granite rocks which bound 
it, and as it emerges in light amongst the emerald meadows, whose 
freshness soothes the sight ; here and there remnants of antique 
forests of beech are scattered along the banks and numerous villages 
start up close to their embowering shades. 


Amongst these is the secluded hamlet of Escures, placed at the 
foot of a dark and rugged mountain, separated from it by a bread 
plateau of basaltic formation, wild, barren, and desolate. The 
mountain is called La Malroche, and has a very bad reputation in 
the neighbourhood ; indeed, the village of Escures is seldom visited 
by any of the peasants, unless some particular business obliges them 
to seek it. The inhabitants of Quaire, La Bourboule, Prenioux, and 
Saint Sauves, are all unwilling to pass through Escures, and frequent- 
ly go out of their way to avoid it. 

There are not many people residing there now ; and one of the 
reasons assigned is its vicinity to La Malroche, where it is well known 
the witches keep their sabbath, and send down their evil influ. 
ence. 

No one cares to live at Escures but very poor persons, or those 
whom long habit has rendered callous to its bad name. Amongst 
these was an old woman, called La Bonne Femme, not because she 
was possessed of any particular virtue or amiability, but from the 
circumstance of her following the calling of an attendant on lying- 
in women. She had certainly no right whatever to be called gvod, 
for she was malignant, cross, ill-looking, and dangerous; but though 
she inspired fear in general intercourse, all felt confidence in her skull. 
No one was more active or useful when called upon ; and in all cases, 
particularly those of danger, La Bonne Femme was eagerly sought 
after, and rewarded liberally. 





| 
| 
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It had, however, more than once happened that accidents had oc- 
curred to her patients and their infants who might have on any for- 
mer occasion offvnded her; indeed, she seemed to be endowed 
with a memory peculiarly retentive of injuries, and had been known 
to revenge herself on several generations, for she was of great age ; 
so old that no one was her contemporary, or could relate anything 
of her early life. 

These facts being known, it was with some degree of trepidation 
that Cyprien, the young vacher of Quaire, whose pretty ‘little wife, 
Ursule, had just been taken ill, bent his steps in the direction of Es- 
cures, and on arriving inquired for the cottage of La Bonne Femme. 

She was not at home, but he was told by her next door neighbour 
that he might open her door and go in, as she would soon return. 
“* She is gone up to La Malroche to gather herbs,” was the remark, 
‘as she knew she should be required to-day, and will come back pre- 
pared with remedies.” 

Cyprien went into the hut of the useful, but dreaded personage, 
whose assistance he sought, and sat down near the open door to watch 
for her coming. 

He felt a sort of tremor creeping over him as he glanced round 
the dim apartment, in which he observed heaps of stones of various 
colours, piled along the wall, pans filled with dark liquors, and vials 
of singular shapes. 

He dared not approach the hearth where, in the smouldering ashes, 
simmered a huge, black, earthen pot, at whose contents he did not 
venture to guess. He sat and looked towards the mountain, which 
was purple, and almost transparent, and saw by this appearance and 
that of the sky that a beavy shower was about to fall ; fer the clouds 
rested immovably on the peaks of strangely shaped rocks, while a 
dark gray canopy hung suspended ever La Malroche, which became 
every moment dens¢r and thicker, until it appeared to close in the 
summit altogether. 

Cyprien began to grow uneasy, for the day was shortening ; :t was 
some distance to Quaire, and he feared that the old woman would be 
displeased at having to accompany him back to Ursule, whose situ- 
ation caused him also extreme anxiety. At length, he beheld La Bon 
ne Femme slowly descending the steep path above, and with a spring 
he hurried to mest her and offer her his support. 

** Who are you that ask my aid?” she inquired, when he had told 
his business. 

“Tam the vacher of Quaire,” he answered, “‘ and live in the cot. 
tage by the Dry Lake.” 

“Oh !” said she, “‘ you married Ursule Bilot, about a year ago— 
the daughter of Simon Bilot, an old friend of mine ?” 

‘“* The same,” replied Cyprien ; she requires your speedy help, good 
mother ; for I left her suffering much.” 

The old woman, without further remark, bustled about, collecting 
various articles of her trade, and in a very short time was ready to 
attend the young husband, who cxpected soon to become a father. 
The rain by this time had begun—fine, and piercing, and steady— 
but the old woman expressed no annoyance at being obliged to go 
through it, and cheerfully accepted the arm of Cyprien, who led her 
over the stony way which conducts between the hills to the village 
where he lived. 

The spot called the Dry Lake is a wide space which extends be- 
neath the mountain of Murat ; all the appearances around prove it 
to have been formerly a sheet of water, dried up, probably, at the pe- 
riod of a sudden eruption of one of the volcanos in its vicinity ; shells 
and sand are found in the ravines which occur on its surface, and its 
rounded form shews what was its former nature. There is some pas 
ture here for cattle, which is taken advantage of by the vachers; and 
here Cyprien had erected his simple cottage, the retreat of himself 
and his wife—the beauty of the village, with whom all the swains 
had been in love, and whem his long affection had been fortunate 
enough to gain ; for Ursule was as geod as she was beautiful, and 
repaid his love with a devotedness of which he was deserving. 

They gained a tolerable living ; for Cyprien, during the long months 
of winter, when the cattle could no longer be driven to the moun- 
tains used to employ himself in various ways. Amongstother things, 
he was famous fer making the musical instrument to which the pea- 
sants of Auvergne dance their bourrées. This instrument is called 
la tsabretta, because it is made of goat-skin, and these fabricated by 
the hand of Cyprien were much sought after. 


The young husband and his companion reached the door of the 
cottage quite late, drenched with wet, and chilled with cold. They, 
however, found a warm fire; and La Bonne Femme was welcomed 
with great cordiality by the aunt of Ursule, who attended on her. 

That night a son was born to Cyprien, who hailed with delight a 
fine healthy child, so large as to seem already several months old. 
His voice was so loud when he cried, as to be quite remarkable ; his 
strength was astonishing, and his whole appearance denoted a robust 
constitution. After a few days, La Bonne Femme departed, leaving 
Ursule nursing her child, and quite welland happy. Nosooner, how- 
ever, had she left the cottage, than the infant began to cry so violent- 
ly that every one was alarmed : he clamoured and struggled so that 
he could hardly be held, and stretched out his arms towards the door, 
as if he asked for the old woman. Cyprien, finding there was no 
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peace to be ob‘ained, ran after her as fast as he could, and at length 
overtaking her, entreated her to return and pacify the child. 

“What !” cried she, with a sinister smile, ‘* does it work already ?” 

She followed the father, and on entering the cottage, the child 
ceased crying, and was seize] with trembling. 

She took it, whispered something in its ear, and giving it back to 
Ursule, it became perfectly quiet, and fell asleep. She then depar- 
ted, and took her way home. Nine days after this, about the same 
hour as before-—just at dusk—the infant began to cry in the same 
manner, and stretch its arms towards the door, trying apparently to 
getout. The father, mother, and nurse knew not what to do to re- 
strain it, for it was so strong that they had great difficulty in keeping 
itin bed. All on asudden there seemed tocome a blast of air into the 
chamber, the cottage door banged violently, and the child fell into a 
profound sleep, from which no efforts could wake it for nine days 
longer, when it roused itself at the same hour, and the same scene 
took place. 

The parents now became very uneasy and harrassed with contin. 
ued watching and care. The child grew in a surprising manner, 
notwithstanding its lethargic existence, broken only in this strange 
way ; but there was something about it unnaturally large, strong, 
and cunning-looking. At the end of six months, it could walk and 
run, and at this period its long slumbers ceased, and a singularity of 
another kind appeared respecting it. It now never slept at all, but 
its whole delight was in playing on the isabreita, and making so 
great a noise that no one in the adjoining cottages had any peace. 

Night and day the din continued, until every one was worn out ; 
and at length it became generally considered that the child had been 
bewitched, and some measures ought to be taken to remove from it 
such a visitation. 


Cyprien, therefore, set forth one morning, to the neighbouring vil- 
lage of St. Sauves, in order to consult with the curé of that parish 
—a man both learned and pious, and who had on morevccasions than 
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cinder, lying beside a pile of flame-stained stones, of which it was 
generally believed that she made her fire, for no wood was ever seen 
in her domicile. She was buried on the summit of La Malroche, and 
her restless spirit is said still to be seen at times scouring over the 


| plateau in the form of a wolf, when it howls fearfully at the moon, 


Whenever this is heard the inhabitants of the villages round cross 


| themselves devoutly, and utter a prayer to their patron saint to pre. 
_ serve their chiliren from her evil influence. 


——— 
From the Scottish Journal. 
STOP 'TTHE SUPPLIES! 





A SKETCH DEDICATED TO HENPECKED HUSBANDS. 





We neither intend to tell when, or where, we overheard the fol. 
lowing conversation, nor do we intend to announce our authorship. 
Husbands and wives are kittle cattle to interfere wi’, and although 
we expect much good to follow to some of our married readers, from 
the lesson given, yet we remember the words of Baillie Pirnie um. 
quhill of Paisley, *‘ Sweet is the sin, but sour is the sinner.” 

One of the speakers in the ensuing dialogue—Patie, had been, at 
great length, enlightening his friend, Robin, on the shrewish propen- 
sities of his wife, when it struck us that the conversation was worth 
preserving. We accordingly had recourse to our tablets, and here is 


| the result :-— 


} 
| 


one, relieved families labouring under inflictions sent by the fairies | 


and witches. No one doubted that La Bonne Femme had cast a 
spell over Ursule and her child; and it was well remembered by 
some of the old people, that when Ursule herself was born the same 
old woman had attended her mother, who had an aversion to her, and 
had inadvertently remarked—‘t Why did you bring me this old 
witch ?? ‘This La Bonne Femme had overheard, and had revenged 


4 ! T | 
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herself at the time, for the mother of Ursule never afterwards rose | am only five feet twa inches and an cight in height—my wife is not 
from herbed; her vengeance was not, however, it appeared, complete, | : 


for she had wreaked it on the grandehild. 


The curé of St. Sauves was much shocked at the communication | 


of Cyprien, and taking with him his crucifix and a vial of holy wa 


moon had risen brightly over La Malroche, as they approached its 
vicinity, and just as they turned an angle of a rock, a peculiar sound 
made them start ; they paused a moment to listen, and were soon 
aware of the howling of wolves. Presently, to their dismay, they 
saw a troop of these animals scouring along the plain below, and ap- 
parently mounting the elevated part where they stood. They crept 
into a fissure, and held their breath as the grisly party came nearer ; 
and what was their horror te observe, as they approached, that each 
of the wolves had human faces, and the foremost wore those of La 
Bonne Feinme and Cyprien’s little son ! 


The curé, though at first startled, recovered his presence of mind, 
and rushing forward, cast the holy water over the child thus trans- 
formed, when a loud how] burst forth from all the band, a thick eloud 
suddenly enveloped them, and when it cleared away they saw at their 
feet what seemed the lifeless form of the infant, in its natural 
shape. 


They raised it up, bound the crucifix on its breast, and carried it 


with care to the curé’s dwelling. There, by his desire, Cyprien left | 


it, and returned home to his wife. He found all the family in tribu- 
lation at the loss of the child ; fur it appears soon after the father 
left the cottage on his mission, La Bonne Femme had looked in at 
the window, at sight of which the infant, who was, as usual, playing 
on the tsabretta, cast it down, and rushed out of the door, when both 


fled away with fearful speed across the Dry Lake, and were seen no | 


more. 

The cu: é devoted himself with prayer and fasting to the preserva- 
tion of the child, and it at length recovered, but was now a changed 
being. Precocious as before, it appeared endowed with extraordina- 
ry intelligence, and shewed such evident signs of an early vocation 
to the church that it was agreed to place it in the convent of St. 
Sauves, there to be educated and watched over, in order that the evil 
one might never resume his dominion over it. 

Cyprien made a vow never to make ¢sabretias, as they led to ill, 
inasmuch as they encouraged profane pastime, and were usually the 
accompaniment to the dance of the country, called la goignade— 
looked upon as so improper by the Bishop of Aleth, that he had ex- 
communicated those in his diocese who ventured to perform the 
dance. 

A procession was made to La Malroche by the monks of the con- 
vent, and many ceremonies of exorcism tuok place. La Bonne 
Femme was found dead in her cottage soon after, burnt almost to a 





‘I’m sorry for ye, Patie,” said Robin Roughhead ; “ but really I 
think, in a great measure, ye hae yoursel’ to blame for it a’ !” 

“* Me !” said Patie—* What do ye mean, Robin ?” 

“Why, Patie,” said Robin, ‘1 ken it is said that every ane can 
rule a bad wife, but he that has her—and I believe it is true. I am 
quite convinced that naebody kens sae weel where the shoe pinches 
as they that hae it on ; though I am quite satisfied that, had my case 
been yours, | wad hae brought her to her senses lang afore now, 
though I had 


‘ Dauded her lug wi’ Rab Roryson’s bannet,’ 
or gien her a hoopin’ like your friend the cooper o’ Coldingham.” 
‘Save us man !” said Patie, who loved a joke, even though at sec- 
ond-hand, and ai his own expense ; ‘‘ but ye see the cooper’s case is 
not in point, though I am in the same line ; for, as I hae observed, I 


the weaker vessel—that I ken to my sorrow.” 
‘** Wee!, Patie,” said Robin, ‘I wadna hae ye lift your hand—I 
was but jekin’on that score—it wadna be manly ;—but there is ae 


Zs ’,. | thing that ye can do, and I am sure it wad hac anexcellent effect.” 
ter, they set out together to the cottage of La Bonne Femme. The | > ) , 


‘‘ Dearsake ! what is that ?” said Patie. 

“ For a’ that has happened ye,” said Rohin, “ ye hae yoursel’ to 
blame, for giein’ up the key and the siller to her management, that 
night ye gaed to Orange Lane. That is the short and the lang 0’ a’ 
your troubles, Patie.” 

“* Do you think sae ?” inquired the little bickermaker. 

‘“‘ Yes, I think sae, Peter, and I say it,” said Robin ; “and there 
is but ae remedy left.” 

‘** And what is that ?” asked Patie, eagerly. 

** Just this,” said Robin—‘ stop the supplies.” 

‘¢ Stop ihe supplies !” returned Patie— what do ye mean, Robin? 
I canna say that I fully comprehend ye.” 

‘“*T just mean this,” added the other ; “ be your ain banker—your 
ain cashier—be maister o’ your ain siller—let her find that it isto you 
she is indebted for every penny she has the power to spend ; and if 
ye dinna bring Tibby to reason and kindness within a month, my 
name’s no Robin Roughhead.” 

“Do ye think that wad do it ?” said Patie. 

“If that wadna, naething wad,” said Robin ; “ but try it for a 
twelvemonth— begin this very nicht ; and if we baith live and be 
spared to this time next year, I’ll meet ye again, and I'll be the death 
o’ a mutchkin, but that ye tell me Tibby’s a different woman—your 
bairns different—your hail house different—and your auld mither 
comfortable.” 

‘““O man, if it might be sae !” said Patie ; “ but this very nicht— 
the moment I get hame, I’ll try it—and if I succeed, I'll treat ye 
wi’ a bottle o’ wine, and I believe I never drank ane in my life.” 

‘* Agreed,” said Robin ; “* bnt mind ye’re no todo things by halves. 
Ye’re no to be feared out o’ your resolution because Tibby may fire 
and storm, and let drive the things in the house at ye—nor even 
though she greet.” 

‘| thoroughly understand ye,” said Patie ; “‘ my resolution’s ta’en, 
and I'll stand by it.” 

‘“*Gie’s your hand on’t,” said Robin ; and Patie gave him his 
hand. 

Some menths afterwards we happened, somewhat oddly, to be sea- 
ted in the same place where we had first acted Paul Pry. We had 
read all the country newspapers, and felt much at loss for employ- 
ment, when, to our great satisfaction, the two friends again made 
their appearance, and, within earshot, began the following conversa- 
tion :— 

‘* How’ a’ wi’ ye, my freend ?” says Patie. 
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“Oh, hearty, hearty !’ cries the other ; *‘ but how’s a’ wi’ ye?— | ye, my dear Y says I; ‘ bless ye for that !—there’s the key o’ the 
how is yer family ?” ' kist and the siller—frae this time henceforth do wi’ it what ye like.’ 
“*Come and gei the bottle o’ wine that I’ve to gie ye,” said Patie, “Tibby grat. My mither cam hame to my house the next day. 
**and I'll tell ye a’ about it.” Tibby did everything to mak her comfortable—a’ the bairns ran at 


So seating themselves in the comfortable position of men whose | her biddin’—and frae that day to this, there isna a happier man 
business had prospered during the day, Patie called for a bottle of | on this wide warld than Patie Crichton, the bicker-maker o’ Birg- 
wine ; but he found that the house had not the wine license, and was | ham.” 


therefore content with a gill of whiskey made into toddy. rr 
“*O man,” said he to Robin, * 1 wad pay ye half-o-dizen bottles o’ Tue Royart Tuames Yacut Crus.—lIt is a remarkable fact. that in 
wine wi’ as great cheerfu’ness as I raise this glass to my lips. It | the regattas of this club, whenever a match comes off between Jinks, 
was grand advice that o’ yours—s/op the supplies.” Stoggins, Bagglebottom, and Lord Add!ehead Gullet, the only lord be- 
“Tam glad to hear it,” said Robin ; “‘ I was sure it was the only longing to the club, his lordship is always safe to win: onthe last occa- 
thing that would do.” sion, his yacht, the ‘“ Little Unpaid,’ sprung her mast and carried away 


“Ye shall hear a’ about it,” said Patie. ‘ After parting wi’ ye, I | two gaff-topsails, while the contending vessels, instead of cracking on te 
trudged hame to Birgham, and when I got to my house—before J | take advantage of the accident, luffing up in the wind’s eye, until his lud- 
had got the sneck o’ the door weel out o’ my hand— ship chose to repair damages and go ahead again. We have heard va- 

“* What's stopped ye to this time o’ night, ye fitless, feckless cra- | rious causes assigned for this curious phenomenon, of which that nearest 
tur, ye 7’ cried Tibby— whar hae ye been ?—gie an account o’ your- the truth would seem to be, that Lord Addlehead, if not allowed to win, 
sel’.’ might retire from the club, and so put out the light of its gentility: some 

“© An account o’ mysel,’!’ says I, and I gied the door a drive | insist that the reason the “ Little Unpaid” is allowed to win all the cups 
ahint me, as if I wad driven it aff the hinges—‘ for what thould [ | succession, Is because of the delight Bagglebottom, Stoggins, Jinks, 
gie an account o’ mysel’ ?—or wha should I gie it to ? I suppose and the other members of the club, take in being allowed to touch the 
this house is my ain, and I can come in and gang out when I like tips of the fingers of Lord Addlehead, of wishing his lordship joy, and of 


“* Yours !’ cried she, ‘is the body drunk ? drinking wine with him upon the occasions of presenting the noble owner 

se 67 , “he of the ‘‘ Little Unpaid” with the silver cups. We happened to : - 

No,’ = 1; I or drunk, bat I would mae ye ci pany our dear friend Mr. Polar Bear’s liet 3 Ursa Mi: at is : Dans: =. 
Where is my supper ?—it is time that I had it.’ i of wrap te lemigenigs outer Srigephas oer es are aes, tone 


the club for saying he didr’t care a curse for Lord Addlehead—to the 
great room of the Trafalgar at Greenwich, upon one of these interesting 
occasions: there was a very pretty dejeuner, ala fourchette, pretty fair 
allowance of wine, a pretty cup, the fourth or fifth Lord Addlehead had 
done the club the honor of winning, with a dead silver sailor dancing a 
hornpipe on the top, and several silver yachts, among which the “ Little 
Unpaid” was not the least conspicuous, careering round the side; and to 
conclude all,a very pretty speech from Bagglebottom, yacht “ Aurcra 
| Sal,” congratulatory and tuft-huntatory. When the speech was over, 
Lord Addlehead addressed the clubin an intermittent stvle of oratory—as 
thus, “’Pon honor—flattered—friend Bazglebottom—too much—fast 
| boat—next time—handsome cup—club’s health—say no more—think the 
less—aw—aw—’pon my life—he! he !—for get---going to say---drink 
your health--much obliged---very !” . "i 
‘“‘ It was needless for her to say every farthin’; for had dune as I After the applause with which this oration was received had subsided, 
used to do, I kenned she wad search through every pocket o’ my | his lordship, advancing with a bastard smile, a sort of sneer-begotten 
claes the moment she thocht me asleep—through every hole and cor- | grin, took leave of the assembled Thames yatchtians by an almost imper- 
ner o’ them, to see if I had cheated her out o’a single penny—ay, | ceptible bend, and the insertion of the tips of two fingers into the thril- 
and tak’ them up, and shake them, and shake them, after a’ was ling palms of the much-honored clubbists, beginning with the treasurer, 
dune. But I was determined to stand fast by your advice Bagglebettom, and ending with our friend Polar Bear, who electrified 
** Do as ye like,’ says I; ‘ I'll bring ye to your senses—lI’ve stop- | the company, upon his lordship extending to him his digital extremities, 
ped the supplies.’ by shouting out, “‘ Shake my hand, man, shake it: you know we sha’n't 
She saw that I wasna drunk, and my manner dumbfoundered her a | °°" another these saven years!"--Slackwved. 
little. The bairns—wha, as I have tauld ye, she aye encouraged to es ee 
mock me, began to giggle at me, and to mak game o’ me, as usual.| Mapame Larrarce.—The attractive powers of Madame Lailarge 
I banged out of o’ the house, and into the shop, and [ took down the still retain their influence. Among the medical men in attendance 
belt o’ the bit turning-lathe, and into the house I goes again wi’ it in | "pon her is one who, independant of his professional character, ren. 
my hand. drs her a passionate adoration. Notwithstanding ler sufferings, she 
**¢ Wha makes a fule o’ me now ?’ savs I. is by no means insensible to the disinterested attentions of the dcc- 
“‘ And they a’ laughed thegither, and I up wr’ the belt, and I loun. | tor. We are informed that many hours pass between them, in inti- 
dred them round the house and round the house till ane screamed | mate confidences, which pour a balm into the wounds of her heart. 
and anither screamed, and even their mither got clouts in trying to She had been strongly affected b. the violent criticisms which have 
run betwixt them and me ; and it was wha to squeel loudest. Sae, | been made on her memories. When these have been mentioned to 
after I had brocht them a’ to ken wha I was, lawa yont to my mith- | her she has replied—* They are the last kicks of the ass. These 
er’s and [I gied her five shillings, puir body ; and after stoppin’ an | men take a pleasure in rendering my last moments as full of bitter. 
hour wi’ her, I gaed back to the house again. The bairns were a | ness as all my days have been.”” She then rests her head on her 
bed, and some o' them were still sobbin’, and Tibby was sittin’ by | hands, but does not suffer a complaint to escape her. Madame Laf.- 
the fire ; but she didna venture to say a word—I had completely as. | farge has lost all that causticity which the journals so much applau- 
tonished her—and as little said I. | ded during the continuance of the melancholy drama, in which she 
i 
' 
| 


““* Ye micht hae come in time to get it, then,’ said she, * folk can. 
na keep suppers waitin’ for you.’ 

“«* But [ll gang wha I can get it,’ said I; and I offered to leave | 
the house. 

“‘«T*ll tak’ the life o’ ye first,’ said she. Gie me the siller. Ye 
had five cogs, a dozen o’ bickers, twa dozen o’ piggins, three bowies, 
four cream dishes, and twa ladles, besides the wouden spoons that I 
packed up mysel.’ Gie me the siller—and, you puir profligate, let me 
see what you hae spent.’ 

‘“** Gie you the siller !’ says I ; ‘na, na, I’ve dune that lang aneugh | 
—I hae stopped the supplies, my woman.’ 

“** Stop yer breath !’ cried she ; ‘gie me the siller, every farthin,’ 
or wo betide ye.’ 


There waSna a word passed between us for three days. I was be. | played the principal part. She now contents herself with simply pre- 
ginning to carry my head higher in the house, and on the fourth day | testing her innocence, and says—“ The time will come, when those 
I observed that she had nae tea to her breakfast. A day or twa at- | who have condemned me, will have their hearts filled with remorse, 
ter, the auldest lassie cam’ to me, ane morning about ten o'clock, and, | Just as Iam now enduring all the agonies of despair.” Even her 


says she— resignation is painful to behold. Her countenance has become pale 
** Faither, I want siller for tea and sugar.’ | and wan, her eyes were deep sunk in their orbits—they very rarely 
“ « Gae back to them that sent ye,’ says I, ‘ and tell them to fare as | emit any of their former sparks of animation—but are full of sad. 
I do, and they'll save the tea and sugar.’ | ness, fixed, and glassy. An album was given to her a few days ago, 


“ But it is of nae use dwelling upon the subject. I did stop the | to divert her mind. On turning it over she observed a view of a 
supplies most effectually. 1 very soon brocht Tibby to ken wha was cemetery. Her eyes filled with tears, and pointing it out to her phy- 
her bread. winner. An’ when I saw that mv obiect was accomplished. | sician, she said—* [t is an allusion after an illusion.’ Her lips be- 
I shewed mair kindness and affection to her than ever | had {| came dry and contracted, and she attempted to smile, but it was 
dune. The bairns became a® obedient lambs, and shesoon came | With pain. Her life is still considered to be in imminent « anger, 
to say—‘ Peter, should [ do this thing ?’?—or, ‘* Peter, should I ~ 
do that thing?” So, when I had brocht hea that far— Tibby,’ says To osTaIn DIFFERENT FLowenrs From THe same Srem.—Split a 
I, ‘ we hae a butt anda ben, and it’s grievin me to see my auld mith. | small twig of elder bush lengthways, and having scooped out the pith, 
er starvin’, and left by hersel’ wi’ naebody to look after her. IT think | fille ho compartments with scecs o1 flowers, of differedt sorts, but 








I'll bring her hame the morn—she'll aye be o’ use about the house— | which blossom about the same time ; surround them with mould ; 
she'll can knit the bairns’ stockins’, or darn them when they are out | and then tying together the two halves of the twig, plant the whole 
o’ the heels.’ ia pot filled with earth properly prepared. The steme of the differ. 


“** Weel, Peter,’ said Tibby, ‘I’m sure it’s as little as a son can do, | ent fi »wers will then be so incorpo a'ed as to exhibit to the eye only 
and I'm perfectly agreeable.’ one stem, throwing out branches covered with flowers analuguous 
“IT banged up—I flung my arms round Tibby’s neck—‘ Ob! bless | to the seed which produced them.—Horticultural Magazine. 
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RUSSIAN HOTELS. 

The entrance to the town was exceedingly busy, the road to the 
port being crowded with bullock carts, filled with grain, on their way 
to the shipping ; when trade is brisk, and the exports considerable, 
a line of them, four deep, frequently extends a distance of two versts. 
Each train of carts was headed by a broker, and the row that en- 
sued at the bottom of the hill, near the custom-house, when a stop- 
page took place, was tremenduous. Every curse, in nearly every 
language under the sun, was put in request, and with the roar of the 
bullocks, the creaking, nay, almost screeching of the wheels, and 
concussion of the carts, formed a strange species of harmony ; Ho- 
garth, had he heard them, would have had a fine addition to the 
eatalogue of vile sounds with which he treated his enraged musician. 
Droskies were hurrying to and fro at a racing pace, and every one 


appeared to be taking time by the forelock, the commercial business — 


of the quarantine terminating at an early hour. The road to the 
great square was abominably bad, fit only for persons with torpid liv- 
ers ; when the pavement was laid down it might have been good, 
but now it was no better than that of Peru or Stambou!l. Rooms 
had been taken for us at the Hotel de la Nouvelle Russie. salties 
When shown to our beds, we found they had no sheets on them, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that we obtained one for cach bed, 
the “fille de chambre,” a man, insisting that one was a pair; but 
this discomfort was of little consequence, for we found that the enc- 
my had ulready taken possession. The rooms were about six feet 
acrozs, and devoid of all appliances to cleanliness and comfort, and 
the attendance, as well as the * cuisine,” was infamous. Disgusted 
with the house, and every one, and every thing in it, I sallied forth 
in the morning to forage fur myself, and found better apartments, 
more clean and reasonable, at the Hotcl of St. Petersburg. Here 
we settled ourselves for three months, and one or two squabbles 
excepted, got on pretty well with our landlord. ‘Though imposing 
on the outside, the caravansarais are gencrally wretched and dirty 
within; they are merely large lodging-houses, divided into sets of 
apartments, to many of which a sinall kitchen is attached. Not an 
atom of carpet er matting is to be seen, and the only furniture, be¢- 
steads, chairs, and tables, are of a very inferior description. We did 
not become ia any degice comfortable until we had purchased linen, 
and hired a German servant who spoke Russian. The galleries 
which run at the back of the apartments of each floor, and from 
which they are entered, were general!y crowded with dirty, unshaved 
domestics, in their shirts of sheep.skins, according to the scason, oc- 
easionally employed in lighting that useful article, a somavar, but of- 
tener seated on the floor playing with cards as dirty as themselves : 
as they usually sleep on the floor of the ante-room with the deor 
closed, the odours in the morning are not very agreeable. The trai- 
teur of the hotel is totally unconnected with the landlord, and those 
persons who are supplied with the'r own cook and kitchen utensils 
seldom have recourse to him. We regretted that we had not ours, 
as the cookery was a villainous compound of that of every Europe- 
an nation. It will be seen from this, that Russian hotels, of which 
those in Odessa are fai. specimens, are on a very different footing 
from those of other countries, and in fact, are suited only to the in- 
habitants, or those conversant with Russian custems and manners ; 
to the civilized world they must be an abomination. Our hotel was 
full of Poles, come to seli their corn ; many of whom gamble away 
the money they receive, and though they enter the town ina car. 
riage and cight, return to their estates in Podolia in a telega and 
pair. [A common post cart.] Ladies, also proprietors, come here to 
sell their corn, and return to their chateaus, laden with millinery of 
the last Parisian fashien, from the shops of Madame Guerin and an 
Italian Signora her rival. In order to secure their purchases from 
seizure by the custom-house officers, (at the barrier,) they display 
them for a few evening: on the Boulevard. A great number of 
Russians come here for sca bathing, and a fresh arrival at our hotel 
always afforded us plenty of amusement. ‘The porter’s bell was the 
signal fur a general rush to the gallery that overlooked the court. 
The ponderous vehicle of the new comers had scarcely entered the 
‘ porte cochere,’ before it was surrounded by the landlord and his sat- 
ellites : the Jew commissionaire in his long black caftan and hessian 
boots, and skull-cap, being the most eonspicuous of the party. Judg- 
ing by the number of ropes on the springs, wheels, and pole, the car- 
riage had broken down at least a dozen times on the road. It was 
generally crowded inside and out, the box being occupied by a serf, 
doing duty as a Jchn, who though more often in a blue cotton caftan 
and low hat, was frequently in a striped shirt without one, his face so 
covered with dust, perspiration, and long hair, that it was difficult to 
distinguish any of his features. On the footboard sat the golden- 
haired Phaeton with four in hand and all abreast, his seat being ren 
dered more secure by the legs of his companion, which were spread 
out behind him like an inverted V. The leaders ridden by an urchin 
on the off side, had traces so admirably contrived in point of length 
that they gave them every opportunity of turning round to talk to 
the wheelers, not an unfrequent occurrence. But the turn-out of 
the interior was infinitely more amusing; sometimes the gentleman 
made his appearance in a sky blue surtout, with fur trimmings, 
trowsers, yellow, or red morocco slippers, a travelling cap embroi- 
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dered with gold or silver, and his breast covered with orders. He 
was oftened followed by two or three ladies in dressing gowns, chil- 
dren in night caps, the nurse and a pin-sticker, dogs, parrots, bon- 
bons, pillows, handboxes, bundles, a half-finised bottle of wine and a 
black loaf, cocked hat and sword.—Notes of a Half-pay in Search 
of Health. 


I 


Ercuinc Dacuerreotyre PLates.—There was submitted to a late 
sitting of the London Electrical Society, a paper by Professor Grove, 
‘on the voltaic process of etching Daguerreotype Plates,” of which 
remarkable document September’s number of the Philosophical Ma 
gazine gives an abstract from which the following particulars are 
taken :—By this discovery there may be multiplied in a durable ma- 
terial the fleeting and delicate traces of the Daguerreotype. ‘The 
plate to be etched is made a positive electrode, in an electrolyte of 
dilute hydrochloric acid; and the action is continued for a few se- 
conds. The etchings are fit for the printer. Scveral prints obtained 
from plates thus prepared, were placed before the Society, and were 
much admired as specimens of what might be done when the art has 
been further carried out. The author states that these prints are not 
so true to nature as the original picture, because, in order to etch 
deep enough to receive the priuting ink, some of the fine lines will 
blend. ‘This will not be (Mr. Grove holds) practically an objection 
to the process, because no linss are lost except those which, if pre- 
sent, could not be appreciated. One very important application of 
the art is to etch very delicatly a picture, and to take from this 
| perfect etching clectrotype copies. These are so true that the author 

actually read on one, by microscopic aid, five lines of inscription on 

a surface 1-10th by 6.100dths of an inch! ‘The following are the 
' concluding words of the communication of which the above is an ab- 
stract :—‘ [ transmit with this paper some specimens of engravings 
of the etched plates, and of electrotypes taken from them; and in 
conclusion woutd call attention to the remarkable instance which 
these offer of the effects of the imponderable upon the ponderable.— 
Thus, instead of a plate being inscribed as ‘ drawn by Landseer and 

engraved by Cousins,’ it would be ‘drawn by light and engraved by 
| electricity.’ ” 


— 

Tue Voice or Trutn in Creation.—Eztract from * What is 
Truth?” a Lecture in Words of one syllable, by Edward Dation.— 
There are some I know who tell us that they think there is not a God. 
Such athought is but the child of their wish. They wish there was no 
God, and then they try to think there is no God. But their thoughts 
touch not God; they do but harm their own souls, and God is God stil). 
But must not such a man be deaf, or worse than deaf? What says the 
sun as he climbs the sky, and fills the world with light and heat? Talks 
he not of ene who made him; whilst all the stars that round him burn 
spread forth the truth from pole to pole? and though no voice or sound 
be heard, yetto the man whose ear is not close shut to all that breathes 
forth truth speak as they shine— The hand that made us and hung us 
up as lamps to stud the sky is not of chance but of skill and love—it is 
the hand of God.’’” Let me ask of such, Who was it built the sky 7— 
who was it made the earth? who was it gave the sun each ray of light 
—the moon her beams of gold ; who spread the rich green sw ard for the 
foot of man to tread? who taught the sea to ebb and flow, and its waves 
to roar and dash in foam and froth on its edge of beach ? who gave each 
leaf its tint, the rose its scent, the fruit its juice and taste? who taught 
the bee its hum of joy—the lark his song of praise? who taught the ant 
to store, the bird to build, the crane and stork to know 
place? Why, God—the round world shouts, “ a God,”’ and rock to rock 
gives back the sound. Each thing that creeps, that swims, that flies, 
that walks, that breathes, each waive of corn, each pulse of life, finds 
voice to own its God; each wind that blows wafts back the sound, and 
from each vault and cave of earth comes forth the same, and stars and 
moon and sun the speech take up and swell it up the sky—* A God, a 
God, has made us all.’’ 


their time and 


rr 


Rattroap Projecrs.—The favorite project at present in the case 
of Europe, is the construction of a railroad between the two Russian 
capitals. ‘The works will commence in a few months. The road is 
to pass by Tver, and-will have a branch to Ribinsk-Cantonstadt, in 
| the government of Yaroslav, on the Volga, which town is the gene- 
| ral entrepot.of merchandize coming up that river. It is calculated 
| that the port of St. Petersburg will gain much by the construction of 
| this read, which will ultimately @e continued from Moscow to 
| Nishni-Novgorod. A railroad of more interest to Europe, is that 
| from the Basle to Milan meditated by the Swiss Cantons. The line 
projected by M. Wild passes near Zurich, Coire (in the Grisons), the 
Spligen, and Lake Como. Part of the journey will be performed in 
steamboats on the Lake of Zurich, the Linth, and the Wallensee, to 
Wallenstadt ; and again on the Lakes of Como and the Adda. By 
this line, the journey frem Basle to Milan in twenty-five hours, and 
that from Strasburg to Venice, in thirty-eight hours, Consequently, 
by taking advantage of the Belgian railroads, we may go from Lon- 
don Bridge to the head of the Adriatic in 86 hours, or, allowing ten 
hours for incidental delays, in four days, passing through the finest 
scenery in Europe. 
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Fhe Oath. 
El Maestro del Canapo. 
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Don Hernandez before the Maestro. 
El Maestro del Campa. 
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